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This modern ice man” 
calls once ~with Frigidaive~ 
and the ice stays always 


ospitality 
begins 
in the 


Kitchen 


ND what a difference it 
makes if the ice-box is a 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigera- 
tor. For food is kept better, 
colder, longer, sweeter, 
cleaner. You can buy pro 
visions for days in advance 
without fear of their spoiling, 
and have a well-stocked larder 
if the unexpected guest arrives. 
And you can serve those en- 
ticing Frigidaire cubes, tinted 
or clear, in iced drinks, and 
delicious frozen desserts, home- 
made, ready whenever you 
want them. 


You will be sure of all these 
advantages if you have a genu- 
ine Frigidaire in your home, 
for Frigidaire is proven electric 
refrigeration, backed by the 
name and resources of General 
Motors, endorsed by more 
than 150,000 satisfied users. 

Write to us for complete 
information about Frigidaire. 
Or ask the nearest Frigidaire 


Representative to show you: 


the new low-priced metal cabi- 
net Frigidaires and explain 
the General Motors plan of 
deferred payments. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Z-33, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Builder of Electric Refrigerators 
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EFRIGERATION 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ELECTRIC REFRIGER 


OR NAMED FRIGIDAIRE 
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©) WHAT 80 MILES AN HOUR 


MEANS AT YOUR OWN FAVORITE SPEED 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘‘80’’— 
Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment: wood wheels 
optional), $2885; Coupe. four -passenger, 
$3105; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; 

Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- 
limousine, $3695. 


All prices f..0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon 


tires. 


Ask about Chrysler’s atttactive time- 
payment plan. More than 4300 Chry- 
sler dealers assure superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. 


All Chrysler mode are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, pioneered by 
and exclusive with Chrysler, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without con- 
clusive evidence of tampering. 









AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 
80 MILES PER HOUR 
92 HORSE-POWER 
UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS 


The Chrysler Imperial “80” 
unfailingly does its 80 miles an 
hour whenever and wherever 
the road permits—but not 
alone for these rare and thrill- 
ing bursts of speed is the Im- 
perial “80” built to do 80 miles 
an hour. . 


This speed is there, rather, to 
enable you to enjoy, at your 
own favorite pace, the kind of 
relaxed and easeful riding which, 
up to now, you have sought 
in vain. 


Eighty miles is extraordinary 
speed for a stock car, and in 
the Chrysler Imperial “80” it 
means unusual provisions for 


Ny js CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


comfort, safety and ease of 
handling at all speeds. 


Naturally, these engineering 
and structural superiorities pro- 
duce riding and driving results 
which are literally the utmost 
of luxury. 


Hour after hour you can drive 
the Imperial “80”—as fast or as 
slowly as you like—and step 
to the ground at the end of 
the trip as fresh as when you 
started. 


Won't you drive the Imperial 
“80” yourself?—at any speed 
and all speeds you care to try, 
up to and including 80 miles 
an hour. 
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Heaven-Descended Mud 


Sirs: 

I am inclosing a clipping from the Day- 
ton Journal. : 

The morning newspaper which printed 
the story, unlike its sister afternoon head- 
liner the Herald and Jimmy Cox’s* News, 
is usually quite unsensational, .common- 
place, dull and wunimportant—it seldom 
“probes” or “raps.” I do not think it even 
prints an annual _ sea-serpent story. So 
much for the implied authenticity of the 





story. 
PauL A. Lay 
Dayton, Ohio 
To Subscriber Lay, $3. See AERO- 
NAUTICS.—ED. 


Epigram 
Sirs: 
President Coolidge, speaking like Jeffer- 
son, acts like Hamilton. 
GrorGE B. OKEY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Duco 
Sirs: 

Please refer to page 26 of the May 24 
issue of Time. In this list of automobile 
terms the only brand name that you have 
included is that of our product “Du Pont 


Duco.” 
In a way, I suppose we should be flat- 


tered, but on the other hand we are 
spending thousands of dollars in adver- 
tising the fact that “There is Only One 
Duco—DU PONT Duco” in order to pro- 
tect the buying public against substitution. 
It does not seem, therefore, as though 
anyone responsible for the editorial con- 
tent of a publication such as Time, should 
permit this misuse of a manufacturer’s 


private brand name. 
W. A. Hart 


Director of Advertising 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Wilmington, Del. 

TIME, in listing common auto- 
motive terms, put “Duco” (U. S.) 
opposite “cellulose” (British); neg- 
lected to state that there are in 
the U. S. many cellulose finishes 
which are not Duco, although often 
sold as such to the unwary.—ED. 


Truth in Advertising 


Sirs: 

Because I have enjoyed TIME so won- 
derfully and because it is all your adver- 
tising said it would be, I have kept all 
the issues received. They have seemed too 
valuable to throw away. 

HELEN B. FLUDE 


(Mrs. M. A.) 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


*James M. Cox, Democratic nominee for 
President in 1920, shrewd publisher, jovial 
person. 


Telescope News 
Sirs: 

Amid your manifold and widely interest- 
ing articles, can you not find space for 
something on popular astronomy—a subject 
of fascinating interest to multitudes who 
have never had even the chance to look 
through a telescope? 

EUGENE ALLEN 

Iowa Falls, Iowa 

TIME will be more watchful of 


the skies.—ED. 


Temples 


Sirs: 

TIME moves rapidly everywhere but in 
the Orient. For that reason it is this many 
months lafe that I am able to reply to 
an article under RELIGION which appeared 
in Time, Dec. 14, 1925. 

You did rightly to head the column “In- 
tolerance” for, as a Christian missionary 
in China, I shared the expressed amuse- 
ment of the press that such men as Reis- 
ner, Wise and other prominent ministers 
should manifest this brand of ecclesiastical 
provincialism regarding the statue of the 
Gautama in Central Park. 

When we see such amazing intolerance 
on the part of progressive and educated 
ministers in the U. S. A., perhaps it is 
easy to understand the furor among the 
anti-Christian students in China. But, 
as a matter of fact, these aforesaid 
students do not represent the attitude of 
the best Chinese. For their priests and 
temple officials are almost universally gra- 
cious and hospitable toward Christianity, 
and most of our summer student con- 
ferences are held in Buddhist and Con- 
fucian temples. I could pray that some 
of our learned Christian leaders might 
have more of the spirit of Christ and of 
the Gautama—might have more faith in 
God, and not be so fearful of their little 
brand of religion being overturned by tol- 
erance toward other faiths. Intolerance 
will never make the world Christiar, but 
sympathetic understanding of God-likeness 
wherever we find it will redeem the world. 

DRYDEN L. PHELPS 

West China Union University 

Chengtu, Szechwan, West China 


Busch Flayed 
Sirs: 

I am but twelve years old, but I always 
have, and always will, detest any being (or 
fiend, as Subscriber Marlborough put the 
German, Schwarz) who would, for the 
sake of anything, make life miserable for 
any dumb beast or animal. When I read 
the article on “Horses” [Time, May 31, 
GERMANY] where the German moving pic- 
ture producer, Schwarz, sprung a _ trap 
under two horses to make them tumble 
down the cliff onto the rocks below for 
the sake of making moving pictures of 
their agony, I felt as one would if some- 
one would suddenly tell you that a certain 
man had tortured every baby in the 
world to his death. I felt like writing to 
TIME and telling to Time how I felt, but 
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I said to myself “Time has no place for 
little boys’ and I dropped the subject, but 
when I read the letter of Karl Busch 
{[Time, June 7, Letters] I could not re- 
strain. I say: Let Busch have his own 
opinion, everyone has, but it is my opinion 
that not many will agree with Mr. Busch. 


DENHAM Fouts 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sirs: 

Busch informs the squeamish American 
race that it “seems unable to appreciate 
the artistic honesty of director Schwarz.” 

Quite right, we are altogether unable to 
realize the artistic qualities of a director 
who forces horses over a cliff to hideous 
agony and death and then takes pictures 
of them! The only people who could 
are the “strong-minded’”’ persons such as 
Busch. 


JOHN M. GOODWILLIE 
Rockford, Il. 


Sirs: 

Karl Busch’s latest “Hymn of Hate” 
does not merit even a contemptuous re- 
ply. ... It seems too bad that thousands 
of prospective good citizens are excluded 
by our immigration authorities each year 
while Busch is permitted to remain here 
to sneer at America and Americans. 

LAURENCE W. BABBAGE 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sirs: 

Whenever I read of Germans such as 
Director Schwarz and Karl Busch I have 
renewed thankfulnees that I was able to 
be a 1/2,000,000th part of the A. E. F. 
that helped to administer a good licking to 


the ‘‘Boche.” 
DONALD A. ROGERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

... I would suggest that as a penance 
you be compelled to supply a modern 
machine gun for Mr. Busch and obtain 
a permit for him for a day’s hunting in 
the grounds of some Old Ladies’ Home. 

It would be interesting to know if he 


ever yelled “‘Kamarad!”’ 
L. J. BARRY 
Iroquois Falls, Ontario, Can. 


. . 


Sirs: 

... Karl Busch appeals to the sporting 
instincts of Americans in bespeaking their 
favorable consideration of his hero, von 
Richthofen. Now he appeals to our ar- 
tistic instincts in defending Artist-Butcher 
Schwarz. What think ye, Americans? 

HuGH L. TORBERT 

Highland Park, Mich. 


. . . 


Sirs: 

... We Frenchmen—many of us _ at 
least—have enough humor to see the world 
as it is and to laugh at a good man who 
thinks two dying horses represent true art. 


ANDRE JEAN 


Lawrenceville School 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Sirs: 

It is high time that someone call a halt 
to these self-appointed representatives of 
nations! I read Mr. Karl Busch’s letter 
with growing abhorrence. ... ‘We Ger- 
mans’’—where does he get that way? What 
he means is, “I, Karl Busch... .” 

LYDIA ANDRAE SPORLEDER 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

P. S. As a “ruthless German,” also as 
a former student at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison, I recommend that he be 
“spurlos versenkt.” 


(Continued on p. 30) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 


Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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‘Td Like to Know fat Man!” 


Of course they would. Everyone would like to know a man so 
brilliant, so entertaining. They see how interesting and well- 


informed he is. But they don’t know the story behind the man. 


“T WONDER who he is? Let’s 
ask?” They turned to his friend, 
Rollins. 

“His name is Davis,” he said. 

“TIsn’t he interesting! How well 
he talks. I could listen to a man 
like that all evening!” 

“Oh, come!” Rollins laughed, 
“You two would probably find him 
a bore after the first hour.” 

“A bore? Just listen to him! He 
seems to know about everything. 
See how he’s holding those people 
fascinated.” 


“He must be highly educated. 
Isn’t he, Mr Rollins?” 


As a matter of fact, Davis never 


even finished elementary school! His 
friend, Rollins, listening to him} was 
astonished. How had Davis sudden- 
ly become so well-informed? How 
had he suddenly developed this 
brilliant personality? 

He spoke to him about it later— 
as one friend to another. “I say, 
Davis, how did you get this way? 
You must certainly read a lot.” 

Davis laughed. “You know how 
busy Iam, Rolly. I don’t get much 
time to read.” 


“But in this one evening you quoted from 
Dante, Browning, Kipling, Poe! How do 
you do it?” 

“I try to make the most of what little 
time I have. I read the newspapers and 
magazines to keep up-to-date on current 


events. And once in a great while I browse 
through some of my favorite old classics. 
But for most of my reading I depend upon 
one volume alone—the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book.” 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book? 
What’s That? 


“Hubbard was a many-sided genius— 
writer, orator, craftsman. He began to 
keep a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put into it all the bits of writing 
that inspired and helped him most. He 
kept this scrap book all through life, adding 
whatever he thought great and inspiring. 
As it grew, it became Hubbard’s greatest 
source of ideas. He turned to it constantly; 
it helped him win fame as a writer and 
orator. At the time of his death on the 
sinking of the Lusitania, it had become a 
priceless collection of great thoughts—the 
fruit of a whole lifetime of discriminating 
reading.” 

“But what can this private scrap book 
mean to you? How can you—use it—as 
you say?” 

“It was published after his death. Now 
anyone can buy it for the price of an ordinary 
best seller. I have a copy,” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why you 
can talk so well on so many different sub- 
jects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
has made you a popular man, Davis. The 
women just hung on your words tonight. 
You’ve become mighty interesting.” 

* * * ok 


Examine It Free 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book con- 
tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
poems, epigrams—selected from the master 
thinkers of all ages. It represents the best 


of a lifetime of discriminating reading, con- 
tains choice selections from 500 great 
writers. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

The coupon entitles you to the special 
five-day examination. Send it off today, 
and the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
will go forward to you promptly. When it 
arrives glance through it. If you aren’t 
inspired, enchanted—simply return the 
Scrap Book within the five-day period and 
the examination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90 plus few cents 
postage in fu// payment. 

You are the judge. Clip and mail this 
comes NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roy- 
croft Distributors, Dept. 46, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 


See ae ee ee POT geen ew 


| Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, | 
Dept. 46, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


| You may send me for five days’ free examina- | 
tion a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in 
cloth-lined butcher paper binding.. Within the 
| five-day period I will either return the Scrap | 
Book without obligation, or keep it for my own 
and send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, 
in full payment. | 


a ES a PP rer ey re | 
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A few copies are available in de luxe bind- 

ing of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram | 
or only $1 additional. Please check in the square 
at the left if you want this de luxe binding, with 

| the same return privilege. | 
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Public Utility Bonds 
Yielding from 4.779% to 5.8990 
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Industrial Bonds 
Yielding from 6.00% to 6.28% 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


C Learning that further delay in- 
vited probable disaster and cer- 
tainly increased repair expenditures, 
President Coolidge gave his con- 
sent to having the White House 
roof rebuilt during the summer of 
1927. Cost, $350,000. 

CG In the first Congregational 
Church one day last week a patch 
of plaster dropped on the head of a 
woman near the President’s pew, 
knocked her unconscious. On Sun- 
day, services were held in Loew’s 
Palace theatre. Again plaster gave 
way over one of the boxes,—for- 
tunately such small pieces that 
the service was not interrupted. 
@ Mrs. Coolidge turned the first 
spadeful of earth for the new 
Washington City Orphan Asylum; 
little children sang, handed her a 
bouquet. The asylum’s first presi- 
dent was Dolly Madison, wife of 
the fourth U. S. President. 


@ Eunice Stockert, three-year-old 
Brooklynite, dropped a dainty curt- 
sy before the President. When she 
and her parents had passed on 
about three feet and the President 
had turned to greet another visitor, 
the little girl piped in a moment 
of silence: “Mother, is that Cal?” 
The President heard, smiled. At 
home Eunice announced that of all 
the things she saw in Washington, 
she liked best the goldfish in the 
pond in front of the Congressional 
Library. 

@ The President authorized pay- 
ment of $2,000 indemnity to Great 
Britain on account of the death of 
a British subject mistakenly killed 
by East St. Louis plain-clothes men. 
a A dozen handsome Hoosiers, 
the Republican leaders of Indiana, 
with Senator James E. Watson, 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson, called 
on the President. Recently in sup- 
port of these two Senators, the Re- 
publican state committee adopted a 
platform opposing the World Court 
(which the Ku Klux Klan opposes) 
and favoring the Haugen farm re- 
lief bill (which the Indiana corn 
belt likes). In both cases, of course, 
the Indiana Republicans had taken 
the opposite stand from Mr. Cool- 
idge. Why then did they call on 
the President? To invite him to 
campaign in Indiana. Able Corre- 
spondent Clinton W. Gilbert re- 


marked: “The last thing the 
delegates wish him to do would be 
to come to the state and speak....” 
As it happened, the President ha 
already announced that he would 
do no campaigning this season—ex- 
cept possibly in Massachusetts. 


Across the Seas 


The President is a diligent reader 
of the U. S. press. It is doubtful 
whether he scans the British press 
with equal thoroughness, doubtful 
therefore whether his eye lit on a 
passage in British papers saying: 

“Panic has. seized the Coolidge 
forces as a result of the primary 
contests in several states. The 
results have been symptomatic of 
a strong movement against the Ad- 
ministration in Washington.” 

Would the President’s lip have 
curled? And would his eye have 
assumed a New England twinkle 
if he had also read: 


“The Senators from the West 
are attempting to bring up any- 
thing that may impress the elec- 
tors ‘back home,’ and even so able 
a man as Borah allows himself to 
be drawn into the old forms of 
mischief making.” 
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Atrocity 


On the Black Cafion road, 20 
miles out of Phoenix, Ariz., a crowd 
of homesteaders last week execut- 
ed an orderly lynching. When the 
grisly ceremony was over, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Hubert Work 
had been hanged for the second 
time in two weeks—in effigy. Again 
as at Scotts Bluff, Neb. (TIME, 
June 7, FARMERS), dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s reclamation 
policy was the cause of the atro- 
city. 


No Offering 


Since the War the Treasury has 
arranged its financing in _ this 
fashion: 

It had (left over from the War) 
a considerable volume of short- 
term debts—notes that matured in 
12 months or earlier. These were 
issued to fall due on the 15th of 
March, June, September or De- 
cember—the same dates that in- 
come tax payments are made. When 
one of these dates came around, 
the Treasury would pay off scme 
debts out of its surplus and pay 
off the rest by issuing new short- 
term certificates or long-term notes. 
This has been a regular procedure. 

On June 15, just passed, there 
were $333,723,000 of such _ short- 
term certificates falling due. The 
banking world prepared itself to 
take the usual offering, perhaps 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000 of 
Government securities. 

But the unexpected happened. 
Secretary Mellon announced that 
the Government would offer no se- 
curities for sale. It had enough 
money in pocket and would simply 
pay off the debts that fell due and 
not create any new ones. 

How was the Treasury .able to 
do so? It was explained that a 
drive by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau had brought in an unexpected 
$100,000,000 of back taxes, that 
customs receipts were $20,000,000 
ahead of expectations and_ that 
income taxes were expected to fur- 
nish $80,000,000 more than was an- 
ticipated earlier in the year—in all 
receipts were increased $200,000,000. 

The retirement of $333,000,000 on 
June 15, without issuing any new 
securities, should make the pub- 





lic debt retirement for the fiscal 
vear about $900,000,000. ; 

But the Treasury’s big financial 
problem lies ahead. It has_ the 
usual debts maturing in future 
months, $415,000,000 in September, 
$356,000,000 in December and 
$668,000,000 in March (1927). The 
big future operation is the refund- 
ing of $2,568,000,000 of the third 
Liberty Loan bonds, which fall due 
all together in September, 1928. 
Some of the third Liberties will 
undoubtedly be bought up in the 
market before that date.* 

Everything the Treasury can do 
in the meantime to extinguish its 
short-term debt will make easier 
the big operation it must face 27 
months from now. 


Warning to Diplomats 


The State Department issued a 
disquieting warning to U. S. dip- 
lomats abroad. The warning ad- 
vised taking precautions against 
having the respective diplomats’ 
heads shattered and the respective 
diplomats’ houses blasted by bombs 
from incensed radicals and Com- 
munists. As a result of the con- 
viction of two Italian gunmen 
(Sacco and Vanzetti) who are un- 
der death sentence for murder in 
Massachusetts, U. S. diplomatic 
missions in Paris, Sofia, Lisbon, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo have 
been bombed or threatened. In sev- 
eral instances buildings were dam- 
aged but no loss of life has been 
reported. Foreign sympathizers 
with the convicts declare the Ital- 
ians are being punished for their 
radical beliefs. 


Fantastic Fears 


While the State and War Depart- 
ments were busy preparing their 
replies to the request of the Senate 
to tell what the Administration 
knew of British mining concessions 
obtained in Panama near the Canal 
(TIME, June 14), newspaper men 
in London obtained an interview. 
The interview was with Duncan E. 
Alves, chairman of the Panama 
Corporation, Ltd., the company 
which was formed to exploit the 
concessions. 

Mr. Alves was emphatic: “The 
concessions had actually passed the 
Panama Congress and been offi- 
cially gazetted before the British 
government even knew that the 
negotiations were taking place. The 
British government has no interest 
of any kind in these concessions. 

“The question of rubber planting 


*The Treasury’s policy of preparing for 
1928 is already evident. Originally $4,175,- 
650,000 of third Liberty Loan bonds were 
sold. The $2.568,000,000 outstanding shows 
that the Treasury has already absorbed 
about one-half of the issue. 
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within the area of the concessions 
granted has never been contem- 
plated and certainly has never been 
discussed. . . . American financial 
interests have not only been asso- 
ciated with the Panama Corpora- 
tion, but have had _ the fullest 
explanation given them of practi- 
cally every step. 

“Although it may be that large 
areas within the concessions are 
eminently suited for rubber grow- 
ing, as has_ been stated in the 
American Congress, in any event 
the concessions do not include the 
growing of rubber.” 

At Balboa a representative of the 
British company ejaculated: 

“The Panama Corporation, Ltd., 
is not interested in rubber plant- 
ing. We are a mineral mining 
company, pure and simple. Mr. 
Richard Marsh’s fears and Senator 
William E. Borah’s resolution are 
fantastic as well as stupid. We do 
not own the land.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


G@ Debated farm relief with great 
energy. (See below.) 

@ Passed several minor bills not 
requiring much debate. 

@ Confirmed President Coolidge’s 
16 appointees to the board of 
tax appeals, after discussing them 
at length in secret session. 

The House— 

@ Passed several hundred private 
bills under a special “unanimous 
consent” agreement by which three 
adverse votes could defeat any 
measure. 

@ Passed a bill to create 14 new 
Federal District Judges to relieve 
congestion in the courts. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 

@ Passed two bills, one making it 
illegal to buy Federal offices and 
the other requiring all future of- 
ficeholders to file affidavits that 
they have not paid or promised any- 
one any “consideration” for his 
influence in procuring their jobs— 
bills to do away with the sale of 
postoffice jobs in the South by local 
politicians. (Bills went to the 
Senate.) 

@ Passed a bill providing for de- 
portation of alien criminals and 
aliens becoming public charges. 
(See IMMIGRATION.) (Bill went to 
the Senate.) 


Inquiry 


Pennsylvania senatorial primary 
expenditures were last week scru- 
tinized by a Senatorial Committee 
appointed to examine charges that 
the candidates, especially Vare and 
Pepper, had spent extravagamt 
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sums during their campaigns. 

Heading the committee is inquisi- 
tive Senator Reed, Democrat from 
Missouri; the other Democrat on 
the committee is Senator King 
of Utah, one of the least silent 
men in the upper house. Young 
Senator LaFollette, Progressive 
Republican from Wisconsin, not in- 
clined to be forward, has yet 
shown in the Tariff Commission 
investigation that he is not the 
type to sit back dumbly during 
cross-examining. The Republican 
side of the committee has Senator 
Goff of West Virginia, a so-called 
hard-boiled Republican of the genus 
bred in West Virgina, and Senator 
McNary of Oregon, known in the 
Senate as an able cloakroom politi- 
cian. 

Because Governor Pinchot had 
requested investigation, he was the 
first to be examined. His wife 
and his aunt (Mrs. Charles B. 
Wood) were in the committee room 
when the Governor sank his tall, 
lean frame into the witness chair, 
turned a saddened eye on Senator 
Reed, recalled the expenditure of 
$43,000 of his own personal money 
on the campaign. 

Then he said his wife had con- 
tributed $40,000, his aunt $50,000, 
a college friend $11,000, his brother 
Amos $11,000. The grand total 
might be $195,000. That equals 
the amount for which Mr. New- 
berry of Michigan was “severely 
condemned and disapproved” by a 
previous investigating committee. 
However, Mr. Pinchot’s Pennsyl- 
vania has more than twice the 
population of Michigan, hence the 
per capita amount was less. 

With tilted cigar in one corner 
of his mouth, Senator Reed relish- 
ingly continued the grill. He 
spent much time seeking for traces 
of Anti-Saloon League complicity, 
but Mr. Pinchot said that there was 
no use, since the League had 
thown him over and followed Sen- 
ator Pepper as the better bet,” 
although Pinchot was the bone-dry 
candidate. Senator Reed observed: 

“They could be happy with either 
if the other dear charmer were 
away.” 

“Did the W. C. T. U. give you 
any financial support?” queried 
Senator King. 

“No, but they worked very hard,’ 
replied the bone-dry man. His 
secretary later admitted paying 
$200 to Mrs. Azuba Jones, late of 
the W. C. T. U. for “dissemina- 
tion of information,” a phrase that 
rolled somewhat acidly off Senator 
Reed’s tongue when he learned it 
meant speechmaking. 

The Missourian Reed also noted 
an expenditure of $16 for water 
at the Pinchot headquarters and 
solemnly demanded to know if that 
item was not padded. 

“T’ll bet there’s no such item on 
Vare’s | expense,” he remarked. 
Pinchot witnesses testified that the 
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Pepper committee assigned an 
average of 25 “watchers”* and the 
Vare committee an average of 10 
“watchers” to each election district, 
paying them $10 each, the aggre- 
gate outlay for that purpose alone 
calculated at half a million dollars. 
It was also charged that there had 
been “juggling” in the counting of 
ballots in certain districts. 

Later the Pepper expenditures 
were explored and even the sea- 
soned members of the committee 
professed to be dazed. His cam- 
jaign cost $1,087,000. Of this 
amount $390,000 had been borrowed 
and there is more than $100,000 
to be paid. The Mellons’ Pitts- 
burgh committee had raised $306,- 
000, and two other committees 
had each raised $125,000. One 
Pepper campaign manager testified 
that he had been the victim of 
misplaced confidence in expending 
money to promote additional re- 
gistration of voters who later voted 
for Vare instead of Pepper. 

When the Committee had ferreted 
through the accounts of Pinchot 
and Pepper, they examined the 
winning candidate’s records and 
found that Vare, the light-wine 
and beer man, had spent upwards 
of $500,000, much of it in cash. 
Edward M. Kenna of Pittsburgh, 
of the Vare western headquar- 
ters, Allegheny County’ Treas- 
urer for six years (at $6,500 a 
year), admitted after being pressed 
by. Senator Reed, that he had con- 
tributed $20,000 of his own cash 
outright. Others in the Pittsburgh 
district donated amounts totaling 
$110,000. 

After some hesitancy, Secretary 
Mellon undertook a “common sense” 
defense of everyone’s expenses. 
Wages of political workers had 
risen like other wages, he said. It 
had cost $42,000 merely to mail one 
letter to every registered Pennsyl- 
vania voter. Huge advertisements 
had been thought necessary to com- 
bat the appetizing Vare beer cry. 
Political moneys spent in Pennsyl- 
vania were “as legitimate as money 
given to a church.” If there was 
a culprit it was no man but the di- 
rect primary itself. 

Sweltering on through check 
stubs, typewritten balance sheets 
(suspiciously fresh and pat, 
thought Investigator Reed), the 
committee determined that the 
Pennsylvania primary had _ cost 
about $2,000,000 altogether. It was 
ten times as expensive as the cele- 
brated Newberry outlay in Michi- 
gan and exceeded the entire cost of 
the 1924 Democratic campaign. 


*A “watcher” is a person hired to visit 
voting booths to insure his employer’s re- 
ceiving all the votes cast for him. In 
Pittsburgh it was asserted that one-third 
of the voters were ‘watchers,’ allegedly 
pumhased at $10 each. 
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Significance. All that the Senate 
Committee can do is to throw 
up its hands in horror at the 
Pennsylvania expenditures, and de- 
clare them against public policy— 
unless actual corruption is dis- 


covered. The findings of the com-. 


mittee will undoubtedly make cam- 
paign material for some candidates, 
will make campaign managers cau- 
tious in the use of funds. 


SUPREME COURT 


Definitions 


When the Supreme Court ad- 
journed last week it put behind it 
a milestone in U. S. judicial history. 
But milestones, evidences as they 
are of progress, are not necessarily 
iandmarks standing on the high 
places of the historical scene. Only 
rarely does the Supreme Court 
settle a case which is obviously a 
turning point, a judicial epoch. 
None the less from day to day and 
decision to decision change and 
progress are continually developing, 
of which the full significance may 
not be generally realized until later. 

Such was the work from October 
to June of the nine keen-minded 
gentlemen who sit in black robes 
in the old Senate Chamber of the 
Capitol. Some of the cases decided 
show the direction of judicial de- 
velopment. 

There was the case of Schlesinger 
v. Wisconsin, in which was brought 
into question the constitutionality of 
a Wisconsin inheritance-tax law 
which classed as inheritances all 
gifts made within six years of the 
donor’s death. The question the 
Court posed itself was whether it 
was reasonable to presume _ that 
all gifts made within six years of 
death were made in contemplation 
of death to evade the tax. The 
majority declared that the assump- 
tion was unreasonable, the law 
invalid. Justices Holmes, Brandeis 
and Stone dissented, saying the 
decision on reasonableness should 
rest with the state legislature. 

The same Justices dissented, on 
the grounds that the state legis- 
lature might have good _ reason, 
when the majority of the Court 
held that a Pennsylvania statute 
forbidding the use of shoddy in 
making comfortables was unreason- 
able, therefore void (TIME, March 
15). 

The Court likewise held invalid 
a law of Washington which was 
used in quarantining the _ state 
against alfalfa shipn ...s (which 
it was feared might bring in the 
alfalfa weevil), because the Court 
held that the state law conflicted 







with an Act of Congress placing 
the power to establish such quar- 
antines with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


But in defining state authority, 
the Court did not only limit. In 
the case of the Pacific American 
Fisheries v. Alaska, the Court held 
that the territory could legally 
compel fish canneries which pack 
large amounts of fish to pay a 
higher tax per pound than can- 
neries with smaller outputs. The 
Court declared that the tax was 
fair because it tended to preserve 
the subject (fish) of taxation. 

In several cases the legal rela- 
tion of corporations, especially pub- 
lic utilities, to the Government was 
enlarged upon. The Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., for example, was 
granted relief from low rates, after 
its application for increased rates 
had not been acted upon by a state 
board two years after it was made. 
Again the Court refused several! 
similar actions where the _ public 
utility company had not made for- 
mal application for higher rates 
to state authorities. In another 
case the Court allowed the New 
York Telephone Co. to include as 
part of its property entitled to a 
reasonable return a reserve fund 
built up over a number of years 
and invested in its plant. An un- 
reasonably low rate, the Court said, 
cannot be imposed now: because of 
profits made in the past, any more 
than a high rate can be justified 
now because of past losses. 

The rights of individuals were 
also clarified. In the case of Agnel- 
lo v. the U. S., several persons had 
been arrested for conspiracy to vio- 
late the anti-narcotic law. The 
home of one of them was then 
searched without a warrant and 
cocaine found. The Court held that 
the search was illegal and therefore 
that the use of the cocaine found 
as evidence against the man was 
improper. 

So, little by little, from definition 
to definition, sifting each case down 
to a little question of legal right 
and answering “yes” or “no,” the 
Court goes on season by season 
developing the social institutions of 
the country. 


ARMY & NAVY 
New Chief 


From commandant of the Battle 
Fleet, Admiral Charles Fredericl!: 
Hughes will be advanced to Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet, 
on Sept. 4, succeeding his brother- 
in-law, Admiral Samuel Shelburne 
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Robinson. (Both married daughters 
of the late Rear Admiral C.: E. 
Clark.) 

Vice Admiral Richard Harrison 
Jackson will succeed Admiral 
Hughes as Commander of the Battle 
tle Fleet. 


IMMIGRATION 


Alterations Proposed 


Last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a so-called ‘“‘de- 
portation bill,” an amendment to 
the immigration act. Among the 
things the bill would do is to ex- 
tend from five to seven years the 
period in which an alien may be 
deported for becoming a_ public 
charge or going insane in the 
U. S. It also provides for the 
deportation of any alien convicted 
of an offense and sentenced to 
one year or more in_ prison. 
Among the minor changes proposed, 
is the abolition of “moral tur- 
pitude”—conviction for a felony 
being substituted—as a reason for 
refusing admission of foreigners 
to the U. S. The Senate must 
still act before the bill can become 
a law. 


FARMERS 


Prolonged Debate 


All last week the Senate tore its 
hair, rent the air with cries and 
filled the Congressional Record with 
words for the sake of the nation’s 
farmers. 

The most important thing about 
the farm relief proposals was nev- 
ertheless the parliamentary sitwa- 
tion. The House had refused to 
pass the Haugen farm relief bill 
(TIME, May 31, THE CONGRESS) 
by vote of 212 to 167. It had pre- 
viously passed a bill supported by 
the Administration creating a di- 
vision of co-operative marketing in 
the Department of Agriculture, a 
bill designed to aid farmers in 
forming and operating co-operative 
enterprises. In the Senate with 
an election coming on, and with the 
dissatisfaction registered by the 
farmers two weeks ago by the nom- 
ination of onetime Senator Brook- 
hart and the defeat of Senator 
Cummins, there were many Sen- 
ators who felt impelled to take up 
the Haugen bill to satisfy the farm- 
ers. 

So Senator McNary of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reported the 
one agricultural bill which the 
Senate had received from the House 
—reported with an amendment. 
The amendment was the addition 
to it of the entire Haugen bill (de- 
feated by the House) with very 
little change. If the Senate were 
to pass the bill as Mr. McNary 
wished, the House might consent 
to a joint conference to arrange the 
differences or it might, as seemed 
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SIMEON D. FESS 
“This Dawes—McNary—Haugen 
plan!” 


probable, reject the Haugen bill 
just as it was rejected before. If 
by any chance the House should 
accept the Haugen bill, it was rea- 
sonably certain that the President 
would veto it. The most the pro- 
ponents of the bill could really hope 
for was a greatly modified compro- 
mise—a sort of patchwork bill as 
a sop for the farmers. 

Senator Moses took an informal 
poll, which indicated that there 
would be 52 votes against the 
Haugen bill in the Senate, enough 
to defeat it. But that did not still 
the disturbance. The Senators from 
the northeastern states were against 
it, and Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia brought most of the south- 
ern Democrats into line against it. 
The advocates of the bill were led 
by Senator McNary of Oregon and 
Senator Gooding of Idaho. They 
included one Southerner, Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina, and 
such others as Steck of Iowa, Mc- 
Master of South Dakota, Wat- 
son of Indiana and, _ strangely 
enough, the Vice President. 

Mr. Dawes sometime ago put 
the question of the advisability of 
the Haugen bill to an English 
economist, Sir Josiah Stamp. Sir 
Josiah approved it, and lately Mr. 
Dawes has been sitting in at the 
conferences of the supporters of 
the Haugen bill. In fact the bill, 
originally called the Haugen bill 
from the chairman of the House 
Committee of Agriculture, and then 
the McNary-Haugen bill, adding 
the name of the sponsor of the 
bill in the Senate, was last week 
dubbed by its opponents the Dawes- 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

Since cloture in the Senate is 
nearly dead as an issue, it is as a 
farm leader that Mr, Dawes is 


most likely to be a candidate* in 
1928. This has made the Vice 
President some curious friends. 
One of them is Mr. Brookhart, who 
was defeated in 1924 because he 
denounced Mr. Dawes as part of 
the Republican ticket. Now Mr. 
Brookhart is quoting Dawes on 
farm relief in Iowa. Another is 
Senator Watson of Indiana. 

Senator Fess of Ohio, hoary 
onetime college president, launched 
a bitter attack on “this Dawes- 
McNary-Haugen plan”: 

“In the past few Congresses 22 
measures have been enacted looking 
toward farm relief. But _ this 
Dawes-McNary-Haugen plan will 
bring ruin instead. The theory is 
that the farmer shall pay an as- 
sessment which shall be devoted to 
bidding up domestic prices of corn, 
hogs, wheat, cattle and cotton to 
some fixed level above world prices 
and dumping the ‘surplus’ abroad 
at a loss. All these commodities 
have a surplus over the domestic 
demand, the average annual ex- 
ports amounting to about $1,500,- 
000,000. The idea is that the 
farmer will gain because the major 
part of his product is sold at home 
and a minor part abroad. Regard- 
less of the pleasant sounding the- 
ory it is disastrously unworkable.” 

He argued that it would “sovi- 
etize” agriculture; that it would 
set up a great bureaucracy in the 
government; that it was _ price- 
fixing; that the farmer and con- 
sumer would pay and the packers 
and millers would profit; that the 
trouble with agriculture is over- 
production which this plan would 
further stimulate; that the con- 
sumer is the ultimate power in 
politics and, if a political board 
controlled agricultural prices, the 
consumers would soon seize control 
to the farmers’ detriment; that it 
was a proposal to sell cheaply to 
foreigners and _ expensively to 
Americans—in short that it was 
“a lift-yourself-by-your-bootstraps 
theory of economics.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
after several times intimating stu- 
dious opposition to all bills such 
as the Haugen, finally came out 
as the Administration’s heavy- 
weight against radical agarian 
economics. He stated that the 
Haugen bill would increase the 
cost of living, while at the same 
time it would create a still greater 
surplus of farm products by arti- 
ficially stimulating production. Fur- 
thermore, the “equalization fee” is 
of doubtful constitutionality, and as 
to its administration, “the  in- 
tricacies of the income tax and 
prohibition enforcement appear 
simple by comparison.” 


*The Vice President looked askance on 
this attitude of press and Senate; told 
Correspondent Frederic William Wile flatly: 
“I am not a candidate for any office, 
nor will I be a candidate for any office 
at the expiration of my present term as 
Vice President.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
In New York 


The political situdtion in the state 
with the largest population last 
week began to clarify in complex- 
ion and assume very vivid colors in 
makeup. Some time ago the Dem- 
ocrats, whose stronghold is New 
York City, discovered that it was 
good policy to be Wet. The Re- 
publicans, much of whose strength 
is in up-state Dry regions, have 
heretofore been arid. The leaders 
to be chosen for this year’s elec- 
toral battle were eagerly awaited. 
The one sure contestant had been 
Republican Senator Wadsworth, 
who comes up for re-election. He 
is the representative of a “landed 
family,” the members of which 
have since 1790 acquired 35,000 
acres of land in Livingstone County, 
N. Y., have occasionally taken part 
in politics and not infrequently in 
wars. His father and grandfather 
fought in the Civil War; he him- 
self served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. After warring he turned 
to farming. He married Alice Hay, 
daughter of Secretary of State 
John Hay, in 1902, and since then 
has been much in politics. What is 
concerned chiefly in the present 
situation is that in earlier days 
he voted against the 18th Amend- 
ment and for the Volstead Act. 
He has been rated nominally Dry, 
but moist in inclination. 

Last week a revived prohibition 
party nominated one Franklin W. 
Cristman, a Methodist banker and 
lawyer, in hope of taking enough 
votes away from Wadsworth in 
Dry regions to defeat him. 

The next day Wadsworth replied. 
He wrote a letter to “a supporter” 
—a letter which he promptly made 
public: 

“It is a great pity that the 18th 
Amendment was ratified. . .. As 
for the Volstead Act, I have been 
convinced for a long time that its 
provisions in some respects are ex- 
treme and should be modified. . . 
I shal! be perfectily frank, however, 
and say that, while I advocate modi- 
fication, I do not believe the modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act within 
constitutional limits will solve the 
problem permanently. I think we 
must go back to the 18th Amend- 
ment itself and substitute for it a 
simple grant of power to the Con- 
gress. That done, I should hope 
that the Congress and the States 
(through the authority of the 
Congress) could establish in this 
country, in accordance with local 
sentiment and desires, some such 
system as prevails in the Province 
of Quebec. 

“The principles of the Quebec 
plan, I believe, are sound. The 
plan, as a result of the Government 
taking over the sale exclusively of 
all alcoholic beverages and for- 
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THE LATE SANFORD BALLARD DOLE 
He deposed Mrs. Dominis 


bidding the consumption of those 
beverages upon the premises where 
sold, does away with the saloon 
and the private liquor traffic. Fur- 
thermore, the plan does not permit 
the establishment of a Government 
liquor store in any community 
which has voted that it does not 
want such a store.” 

Whom the Democrats will nom- 
inate for Senator remains uncer- 
tain. It is known, however, that 
Tammany expects to pick a “drip- 
ping Wet.” So whether the Dry 
forces can defeat Wadsworth or 
not, New York ‘seems certain to 
have a Wet Senator for the next 
six years. 

As the major party candidates 
for Senator are or will be Wet, 
the same is likely to be the case 
with the candidates for Governor. 
Reports last week had it that 
Governor Smith would seek a fourth 
term—and he is as Wet as all of 
Tammany; and reports had it that 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia. University and 
noted Wet, would be the Republican 
choice for Governor. 

Apparently the anti-prohibition- 
ists have seized the balance of 
power in New York. 


Requtescat 


Last week there died at 82, the 
only President of a short-lived re- 
public. 

On April 23, in the 19th year 
(1844) of the reign of His Majesty, 
Kamehameha III, Daniel Dole and 
his wife Emily Ballard, missionaries 
of Christ to the Kanakas, took 
great joy. Their joyance was not 
in their official capacity, for there 
were still troublous times in the 
Sandwich Islands. For nearly 25 
years American missionaries had 


been establshed on the Islands, and 
although human sacrifice, poly- 
andry, polygamy and the unspeak- 
able punalua were disappearing 
and a prohibition law had been en- 
acted, license and drunkenness were 
still rampant and, only five years 
before, French Naval officers had 
raped the laws of the kingdom, 
imported liquor, extorted money, 
introduced Roman Catholic priests. 
But the joyance of the Doles could 
not be extinguished by such con- 
siderations, for to them had been 
born a son christened Sanford Bal- 
lard Dole. 


While he was still a boy playing 
in the shade of the ohia-lehuas, dig- 
ging yams and arums under the 
kukui, the algarola and the bastard 
sandalwood, the little kingdom went 
from bad to better and from better 
to worse, while the corpulent mon- 
archs, after their daily lomi-lomi, 
shuffled across and off this mortal 
coil. Young Dole was educated at 
Oahu College, and then went to 
Williams College. He received his 
law training in Boston and returned 
again to the Islands, but still the 
great 200, 300, 400 lb. monarchs, 
begarlanded, strutted on their way 
—an illustrious dynasty, Kameh- 
ameha III, Kamehameha IV, 
Kamehameha V, Lunalilo, Kala- 
kaua. A Mormon colony settled 
there; an adventurer came up from 
Sumatra, Walter Murray Gibson, 
and became Minister; prohobition 
was abolished; Chinese settlers 
came, Spaniards, Japanese, Portu- 
guese. A lottery was chartered, 
medicine men and opium venders 
were licensed. 


In 1887 the long-suffering people 
revolted and King Kalakaua 
granted the insurgents what was 
known as the “Bayonet Constitu- 
tion.” It came about at that time 
that Sanford B. Dole, who had 
been working with the reform 
party in the legislature, was made 
Judge of the Hawaiian Supreme 
Court. In 1890 the King died in 
California and his sister, Mrs. Lydia 
Dominis (styled Liliuokalani), the 
regent, was crowned. She soon 
showed herself reactionary. Another 
revolt was led by the “sons of the 
missionaries.” The Queen was 
forced to abdicate. Sanford B. 
Dole was declared President of the 
Republic of Hawaii pending an- 
nexation to the U. S. A treaty of 
annexation was negotiated, but 
President Cleveland came into office 
and withdrew the treaty. He sent 
out a commissioner, who hauled 
down the U. S. flag and demanded 
the restoration of the Queen if she 
would promise good behavior. 
Across 2,000 miles of water and 
8,000 miles of land, President Dole 
faced President Cleveland and re- 
fused to abandon Hawaiian de- 
mocracy to any king or queen. 
When McKinley was inaugurated in 
1897, a new treaty of annexation 
was drawn and ratified, Sanford 
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B. Dole, the President, became San- 
ford B. Dole, the Territorial Gov- 
ernor—and so he ruled for, six 
years longer. 

Last week, at 82, Sanford Dole, 
summoned by his relatives, passed 
peacefully through the ivory portal, 
through which had marched ahead 
the five Kamehamehas, Lunalilo, 
Kalakaua, Liliuokalani. All Hawaii 
was dolorous. There were tears 
instead of the shocking orgies, the 
unbounded license with which the 
Kanakas used to celebrate the death 
of their monarchs, the passing of 
the law incarnate. 


- 2 ° 


Misquoted 


A report went far and wide 
through the press. Mr. Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart, newly nominated 
for the Senate in Iowa (TIME, 
June 14), had made a speech to 
the Iowa Federation of Labor at 
Mason City. He was reported as 
having advocated: 

“1) Earnings on capital should 
be limited to 5%. 

“2) Earnings over and above 
the efforts of labor and the use of 
money should be turned back into 
the business, one-fourth of the 
profits to be kept to keep the 
business progressing and the _ re- 
mainder returned to the members 
in proportion to the amount of bus- 
iness transacted.” 

It was suggested that the Re- 
publican organization in_ Iowa 
should promptly repudiate him and 
his “Bolshevism.” 

Next day Mr: Brookhart said 
“Pooh, pooh!” to reporters: 

“There was nothing new in my 
‘Mason City speech. It was the for- 
mal speech on co-operatives I have 
been making for years at farm and 
labor gatherings. What I advocated 
was that 5% would be the proper 
limit of return on co-operative en- 
terprises. Nothing was said about 
commercial business. 

“Most co-operative laws provide 
for 10%. 

“T said the economics of co-oper- 
atives is based on certain princi- 
ples. First, one man, one vote. 
This is as old as the system 
started by the Rochdale pioneers. 
Second, earnings on capital in co- 
operative enterprises should be lim- 
ited to 5%. It’s modeled after 
the Rochdale system, but in this 
criticism they didn’t even spell 
Rochdale right. 

“As to Socialism, the Socialists 
are more opposed to co-operative 
enterprises such as I advocate than 
they are to commercialism.” 

While the echoes of the incident 
were still resounding in the press, 
Mr. Brookhart paid a visit to his 
old stamping ground, Washington, 
to which he hopes to return next 
March. He was there, he said, in 
the interest of farm relief legisla- 
tion. Availing himself of the privi- 
lege of a former Senator, he went 


into the Senate Chamber, was cor- 
dially greeted. He got to talking 
in one corner with Senators Walsh, 
Caraway, and Jones (of New Mexi- 





© International 
RutH BRYAN OWEN 
Lives heartily, enjoys carnage 


co), all Democrats, while Senator 
Kendrick of Wyoming was making 
a speech. Something very amus- 
ing must have passed among the 
four, for Senator Caraway poked 
Mr. Brookhart in the ribs and 
they all burst out laughing. Mr. 
Dawes rapped for order. 
Enjoys Feasts 

The troops of friends of Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen admire her for her 
delightful charm, her tolerance of 
frailty, her laughing understanding 
of worldliness. She lives heartily, 
enjoys the world’s feasts. 

Otherwise unlike her father, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, she does re- 
semble him, however, in her taste 
for political carnage. Recently she 
entered the battle for a _ Flor- 
ida Congressional - representative - 
ship, and the struggle was mighty, 
for at its end the count showed 
that her opponent, Congressman 
Sears, was ahead by 426 votes out 
of 40,500 cast. Mrs. Owen asked 
a recount. 


Ruth Bryan eloped shortly before 
the War with Major Reginald 
Owen, a British army officer, and 
accompanied him in _ service in 
Palestine. Her political opponents 
declare her ineligible for office 
through her loss of citizenship on 
marrying Major Owen. However, 
this is not true. The Cable Act of 
1922 provides that an American 
woman citizen does not lose her 
citizenship upon marriage to an 
alien. 


Three Daughters 


Thunder last week shook the 
abode of the Sultan of Sulu at 
Jolo, Philippine Islands. The great 
Moro chieftain has no children be- 
gotten of his loins, but for years 
he has reared three adopted daugh- 
ters, the children of his brothers, 
and the three little princesses— 
Tarhata, Emme and Dayang-Day- 
ang—have dwelt in the security of 
his harem. In the excess of his af- 
fection the Sultan actually had 
Tarhata spend five years at the 
University of Illinois, and she re- 
turned home with bobbed hair. 

The Sultan’s anger last week 
shook his abode. The ungrateful 
Tarhata desired to marry a pro- 
vincial officer, one Datu Tahil, who 
was unable to offer a royal dowry. 
The Sultan explained to Tarhata 
that the match was beneath his dig- 
nity. She incontinently left his 
harem. Following this incident the 
Princess Emme declared her inten- 
tion of marrying a Filipino. The 
proud Moro eyes of the Sultan shot 
lightnings. He did not deign to 
explain that his daughter could not 
marry a dog of a Christian. She 
too left the Sultanic residence. 

The Sultan’s heart was heavy 
with pain but he centered all his 
affection on his remaining daughter 
Dayang-Dayang—for she is dutiful. 
Soon she is to marry a Malayan 
Prince and go to live in Singapore, 
some 1,200 miles across the island- 
broken seas, 


Rich Democrats 


The Democratic National Com- 
mittee, which came out of the elec- 
tion of 1924 with a deficit of about 
$300,000, last week filed with Con- 
gress (as required by law) a state- 
ment of its recent collections, show- 
ing that it had taken in $100,000, 
and giving its deficit as $262,000 on 
June 1. Some of those who paid 
the $100,000: 


Thomas Fortune Ryan (N. Y.)........ $25,000 
Ralph Pulitzer (N. Y.) ....cccccscccsesssceess 10,000 










Norman H. Davis (N. Y.)..... 6,500 
John W. Davis (N. Y.)......... 5,000 
Cyrus H. McCormick (lIIl.)... 5,000 
Thomas L. Chadbourne (N. 5,000 
William Church Osborne (N. Y 5,000 
Charles A. Greathouse (Ind.). . 5,000 
te yg ty pe TRE 5,000 
Percy S. Strauss (N.Y. ) .cccccccccccccccsses 5,000 
H. H. Lehman (N. Y.)..... 5,000 
John Henry Kerby (Tex 5,000 
W. L. Clayton (‘Tex.) ssssses 5,000 


Slemp 


From the Burning Tree Country 
Club in Washington came the news 
that C. Bascom Slemp, onetime sec- 
retary to the President, had made 
“a hole in one,” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Mosul 


Elegantly clad British diplomats 
have lived uncomfortable lives for 
some months at Angora, that in- 
supportably nouveau capital which 
the young Turks are erecting on a 
site now chiefly mud. Their ef- 
forts have been directed toward 
negotiating a treaty whereby Brit- 
ish-mandated Irak would be con- 
firmed in the possession of that 
major portion of Mosul granted to 
her by a ruling of the League 
Council (TIME, Dec. 28, LEAGUE). 
The Turks have consistently re- 
fused to accept the Council’s ad- 
judication. 

One of the most markedly suc- 
cessful applications of the British 
diplomatic steam-roller to an Ori- 
ental people was accordingly signal- 
ized last week when representatives 
of Turkey, Irak and Great Britain 
signed at Angora a ten-year pact 
of security and non-aggression, ap- 
portioning the Vilayet and Village 
of Mosul to Irak—the Turko-Irak 
frontier to be delimited by a Swiss 
chairmaned commission within six 
months, approximately as adjudi- 
cated by the League. Further 
treaty provisions: 1) Turkey to be 
granted 10% of the revenue of the 
Mosul oil fields for 25 years. 2) 
Turkey to be empowered to sell 
these revenue interests. 3) Mutual 
security among the _ contracting 
parties to be fostered by mutual 
suppression of marauding bands 
and the maintenance of a demilitar- 
ized zone 75 kilometers wide on 
each side of the Turko-Irak fron- 
tier. 4) Amnesty for all inhabi- 
tants of Mosul—including 350,000 
Nestorians, Chaldeans, Melchites. 

General surprise was expressed 
that Turkey accepted so small an 
oil sop. In  British-maadated 
Irak, the exploitation of oil is ex- 
pected to gladden British babbitts, 
while British churchmen tenderly 
foster the local Christians—num- 
bering 79,000 odd, engulfed by 87,- 
000 Jews and 2,500,000 Moslems. 


THE LEAGUE 
Double Affront 


A showdown between Spain and 
Brazil, on the one hand, and the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
on the other, has impended since 
the Spanish and Brazilian govern- 
ments instructed their representa- 
tives on the Council to veto the ad- 
mission of Germany to a permanent 
Council seat (TIME, March 29) un- 
less there were simultaneously ac- 
corded to Spain and Brazil per- 
manent instead of temporary seats. 

As the Council proceeded last 
week with its deliberations at Gene- 


va (TIME, June 14), the Hispano- 
Brazilian position was crystallized 
by the authorities at Madrid and 


Rio de Janeiro into two “diplomatic 


affronts” to the League. 

Sour Grape. The Spanish expres- 
sion of pique, chagrin and- defiance 
consisted in the recall to Madrid 
of Count Quinones de Leon, whose 
place upon the League Council was 
taken by one Don Luis Quer Boule, 
a mere youth, an underling culled 
from the Spanish Legation at 
Berne. 

Having deposited this diplomatic 
sour grape upon the Council board, 
Foreign Minister Yanguas of Spain 
cabled to the abashed young man 
instructions that he read to the 
Council a vague and technical in- 
timation* that Spain may eventual- 
ly withdraw from the League if not 
granted a permanent Council seat. 

Tearful Farewell. Senhor Afranio 
Mello Franco, the Brazilian repre- 
sentative, conveyed the umbrage of 
Rio de Janeiro by remaining “in- 
disposed” throughout the week, thus 
leaving Brazil’s non-permanent 
seat ostentatiously vacant. 

Shortly before the final adjourn- 
ment of the Council was moved, 
Senhor Mello Franco strode in like 
the ghost of Banquo, dabbed his 
eyes with an ever damper handker- 
chief, handed to League Secretary- 
General Sir Eric Drummond a ¢a- 
blegram. . . . The cable conveyed 
in 5,000 words the resignation of 
Brazil from her non-permanent 
Council seat. The Council, not to 
be stampeded, refused to accept the 
resignation, held that the Assembly 
of the League is alone empowered 
to do so. 

Senhor Mello Franco, distraught, 
took emotional leave of each of his 
Council colleagues, quit the 
scene. . 


The effect of these developments 
was virtually to quash the possi- 
bility that a Spanish or Brazilian 
veto might again cause trouble 
when the League Assembly meets to 
induct Germany next September. 

Neither Spain nor Brazil can 
actually quit the League without 
giving two years’ notice. League 
partisans opined that even should 
notice be given, the next two years 
would provide opportunities for 
smoothing Latin pride, restoring the 
two nations to membership. Then 





*Superficially a mere assertion of Spain's 
willingness to ratify a proposed amendment 
to Article IV of the League Covenant 
which would make the non-permanent 
Council seats rotative instead of elec- 
tive. This seemingly innocuous declaration 
went on to state that Spain’s withdrawal 
of opposition to the amendment—which 
would deprive her of the non-permanent 
seat to which she has been four times suc- 
‘cessively elected—resulted from the fact 
that Spain now has no interest in non- 
permanent seats; i.e., Spain must have a 
permanent seat or nothing. 


suddenly came the news. Brazil 
gave formal notice of withdrawal. 
Harsh words followed. The Amer- 
icas were turning from the League! 
Asia would soon turn away! For 
the League, was there more than a 
mere European future? 


. 


Weasel Words 


What are armaments? The Prep- 
aratory Disarmament Commission 
found no answer (TIME, May 31). 
Its Military Committee began an 
attempt at definition (TIME, June 
14) only to be confounded by the 
Latins, Netherlanders and Swedes, 
who presented lists of “armaments” 
which included such items as pigs, 
fogs, birth rates, ocean  cur- 
PONGtH) 2 « 

Last week, calm brooded upon 
confusion. A formula of agree- 
ment was discovered. There was 
drafted, passed, recorded a succinct 
definition: Armaments are arma- 
ments. 

Lest this should seem a modicum 
of accomplishment to crown the 
labors of many men for almost 
a month, there was also drafted, 
passed and recorded a definition of 
“potentials of war.” This vol- 
uminous document contained all the 
pigs, fogs, birth rates, ete... 
etc.... etc... . originally pro- 
posed for inclusion under “arma- 
ments.” 

Thus by a weaseling of words, 
the committee was saved from ad- 
mitting that mankind is not yet 
ready even to use the word dis- 
armament, much less accomplish 
the fact. 

Speaking in behalf of the U. S. 
delegation, Major General Dennis 
E. Nolan caustically deplored the 
tendency of the committee to name 
as “armaments” what international 
common sense would denote simply 
as “resources.” 


Silver Lining 


Amid the disheartening League 
developments of last week two fac- 
tors of cheer were much touted by 
Council members in statements to 
the press: 

1) The Council voted to accept 
a recommendation by one of its 
fiscal subcommittees that the three- 
year administration of Austrian 
state finance by Dr. Alfred Zim- 
mermann, as League of Nations 
General Commissioner for Aus- 
tria, be terminated on June 30, 
1926. 

Dr. Zimmermann, perhaps the 
most celebrated of Dutch fiscal ex- 
perts, was present at Geneva last 
week, was warmly congratulated 
upon his achievements in stabiliz- 
ing the schilling, balancing the Aus- 
trian budget, administering with 
sage economy the $126,000,000 loan 
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floated to redeem Austria from na- 
tional bankruptcy (TIME, Sept. 
24, 1923). 

2) By a further vote it was de- 
cided to gradually withdraw the 
League control over Hungarian 
finances. 

3) The Anglo-Turko-Irak treaty 
was signed last week, thereby ef- 
fecting a settlement of the Mosul 
question along lines closely approxi- 
mating the League adjudication of 
the matter (TIME, Dec. 28) though 
of course actually arrived at by 
extra-League negotiation. (See 
INTERNATIONAL, “Mosul”.) 

Postponements. The Council ad- 
journed without taking action up- 
on those portions of its agenda 
(TIME, June 14) keynoted by the 
headings: “Slavery” and “Security.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Courts Imperial 


There was a nagging drizzle 
from the dull skies of a late and 
soggy London afternoon. Hundreds 
of smart motors idled in a line ex- 
tending from Admiralty Arch to 
the gates of Buckingham Palace, 
which were locked. For rather 
more than an hour sopping but 
‘irrepressible plebeians wandered up 
and down the sidewalks of Pall 
Mall commenting audibly upon the 
personal appearance and regalia of 
helplessly belimousined princes,* 
peers, ambassadors, dowagers and 
débutantes. Finally at 8:30 p.m. 
the gates of Buckingham swung 
open. Exhaling sighs of relief, 
nearly 1,000 guests stepped through 
the Palace door, prepared to genu- 
‘flect. 

His Majesty George V, by the 
Grace of God King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India, had 
donned the uniform of a colonel-in- 
chief of the Royal Horse Guards. 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress 
shimmered majestically, clad in a 
gown of silver tissue overlaid with 
tulle embroidered with pearls, wear- 
ing a tiara of diamonds, the blaz- 
ing Order of the Garter, many 
another twinkly gem of price and 
a train of Irish point lace. As the 
supreme moments ticked on, many 
of the 300-odd female presentees 
glanced nervously at the back of a 
court bouquet. Therein had been 
embedded against ultimate emer- 
gencies a tiny mirror. The curt- 
sying began. ... 

Mrs. Alanson Bigelow Houghton, 
wife of the U. S. Ambassador, was 
of course responsible for the pre- 
sentation of U. S. maids and ma- 





*Japan was represented by Prince Yasu- 
hito Chichibu-no-miya, second son of the 
Mikado; Sweden by Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
eldest son (20) of Crown Prince Gus 
Adolf, Duke of Skane (now in the U. S.). 


trons, daughters and wives either 
of members of the diplomatic corps 
or of intrinsically potent fathers, 
husbands. By special dispensation 
of the Lord Chamberlain, these 





THE QUEEN-EMPRESS 
. . « shimmered 


gentlemen were permitted—for the 
first time—to peer from the door of 
an anteroom upon the ceremony. 
None were themselves presented. 

Mrs. Houghton, gowned in bois de 
rose embroidered with dull gold 
sequins and having a train of 
rose and gold broché lace, led for- 
ward, at the first or “diplomatic” 
Court last week seven ladies of the 
diplomatic circle, and the following 
whose presentation had been deter- 
mined by other considerations:* 
The Misses Alice Lee**+ Eva 
Wisey and Mildred Tytus of Man- 
hattan, Miss Lorrain Liggett of 
Boston, Miss Caroline Patterson}t of 
Dayton, Ohio, Miss Henrietta John- 
son of Paris, Mrs. Wilson Pritchett 
of Philadelphia and Mrs. Curtis 
Brown of London. 

At the second Court, held at 9:30 
p.m. next day, nine additional U. S. 
citizenesses were presented. The 
guests again numbered roughly 
1,000, but the circle of royalty sur- 
rounding the King and Queen was 
considerably reduced. Her Majesty 
appeared in a cream and silver 
gown, wore a diadem of pearls, a 





*Any U. S. citizen may, with entire 
propriety, address a request to the U. S. 
Legation at any capitol, intimating a de- 
sire to be presented to the local sovereign. 
Such requests are honored if pressure 
from Washington does not squeeze them 
from the presentation ‘quota, as it usually 
does. 

**Daughter of famed Ivy Ledbetter Lee, 
Cedartown, Georgia-born publicity man for 
John D. Rockefeller Sr., the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Bethlehem Steel Co., ete. 


TListed by the U. S. Social Register. 


tDaughter of Robert Patterson (National 
Cash Register). 
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train of silver brocade and old point 
de Flandres lace. 

The Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, M. 
Rozejolev, attended wearing satin 
knee breeches and a jeweled sword. 
Ambassador Houghton was clad in 


_ordinary evening dress. 


Ambassador and Mrs. Houghton 
gave a ball before the first Court. 
First to dance with bobbed-haired 
Matilda Houghton was Edward of 
Wales. Chichibu of Nippon, Gustaf 
of Sweden, followed. Colonel and 
Mrs. Edward M. House looked on. 
Present was almost everyone of 
note then in London except Their 
Britannic Majesties. 


Among persons unofficially but 
forcibly presented to their Majes- 
ties was Miss Jessie Betts, 17, 
with whose bicycle the imperial mo- 
tor collided early in the week at 
Cowley, Middlesex. 

As the girl gazed wildly at her 
ruined bicycle, the King cried: 
“Never mind about that as long as 
you are unhurt!” “B-b-but—I’d only 
borrowed it!” wailed Miss Betts. 

The Queen, unvexed, suggested 
that they take the still dazed girl 
home in the imperial motor. With 
gentle but resolute firmness, His 
Majesty negatived this proposal, 
hailed a passing motorist who, 
overwhelmed, obeyed with alacrity 
a royal command that he convey 
Miss Betts to her residence in Ux- 
bridge. 


Coal Strike Keynotes 


1,106,200. A report issued last 
week by the Ministry of Labor 
placed the number of miners un- 
employed as a result of the con- 
tinued British coal strike (TIME, 
May 10 et seq.) at 1,106,200. 

3Y%, Hours. The expectantly 
awaited informal miner-owner con- 
ference (TIME, June 14) assembled 
in London last week. In 3% hours 
it reached a state of complete dead- 
lock on all points, adjourned amid 
recriminations. 

Stiff Protest. Goaded by Tory 
ire, the Baldwin Government ad- 
dressed a stiff protest to the au- 
thorities at Moscow last week com- 
plaining that the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement of 1921 had been 
violated by the Soviet Government 
in despatching funds to the sup- 
port of the British “general strike” 
(TIME, May 10 et seqg.). No men- 
tion was made of funds now pass- 
ing from Moscow to London— 
though £30,000 was thus added 
to the coal strikers’ war chest last 
week—because the “coal strike” had 
not yet been officially declared “sub- 
versive” (as was the “general 
strike”) but still retained the char- 
acter of a purely industrial dis- 


pute. 
“Thank God for Russia!” The 
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Earl of Birkenhead, bitter-ender 
Tory, Secretary of State for In- 
dia, lashed at “Emperor” A. J. 
Cook, Secretary of the Coal Min- 
ers’ Federation, as follows in a 
public address: 

“Cook, who once described him- 
self as a humble disciple of Lenine, 


ae 





©P. & A. 
FREEMAN FREEMAN-THOMAS, FIRST 
VISCOUNT WILLINGDON 
Consistent, orthodox, British 


has recently thanked God for Rus- 
sia and has explained that the sum 
of £400,000 had been’ received 
from their comrades in the Rus- 
sian mines in order to support the 
dependents of their English col- 
leagues in a moment of adversity. 
It is indeed a touching reflection 
that the miners of Russia are pre- 
pared to work ten hours a day in 
order that their British colleagues 
may not have to work eight... . 

“The moneys received by the 
British miners do not come from 
the Russian miners, but officially 
from the Soviet Government, whose 
intentions, openly avowed, are to 
foment revolution.” 

The Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Soviet Legation at London issued 
an official statement: 

“No money whatever has _ been 
contributed to any British strike 
fund at any time by the Soviet 
Government.” 

Presumably endless correspondenc2 
will ensue between London and 
Moscow in an effort to settle wheth- 
er the moneys in question were 
technically sent by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proper or merely by its 
closely interlocked Soviet trade un- 
ion organizations. 


New Canadian Satrap 


The rise of Freeman Freeman- 
Thomas has been consistent, or- 
thodox, British. His commoner 


father, Frederick Freeman-Thomas 
(“descendant of an old Sussex 
family”), married the daughter 
of Viscount Hampden. Young 
Freeman, assigned as A.D.C. to 


. Baron Brassey, Governor of Vic- 


toria, married his daughter. Ten 
years sufficed him to reach the 
Junior Lordship of the Treasury 
at 39 (1905). Eight years later 
he was Governor of Bombay and 
Baron of Ratton. Eleven more years 
and he retired as Governor of 
Madras and was created Viscount 
Willingdon (1924). 

Last week, at 60, ripe in the 
service of Empire, he was called 
to succeed Baron Byng of Vimy 
as Governor-General of Canada. 


As everyone knows, the régime 
of Baron Byng (1921-26) exactly 
coincides with the overthrow and 
recalcitrant subjection of the Ca- 
nadian Conservative party by the 
Liberal forces of Premier William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, who sstill 
continues at the head of a pre- 
eariously joined Liberal-Progressive 
coalition (TIME, Nov. 9 et seq.). 

Five “Byng-King’” years have 
witnessed: 1) The increase of 
Canadian autonomy by impercept- 
ible degrees, until extreme Liberals 
now propose a separate flag’ for 
Canada. 2) Consistent lowering of 
Canadian tariffs, despite outraged 
Conservative opposition. 3) The 
continued operation of Canadian 
railways (in part) by the govern- 
ment, amid a furor of contention. 
4) Widespread, enhanced prosper- 
ity. 


Vodka 


Mrs. “Temperance” Fisher, “only 
female wholesale liquor dealer in 
England,” purveyoress. of kiimmel 
to the House of Lords, electrified 
Tory topers last week by announc- 
ing that she now receives periodic 
shipments of Soviet vodka. 

Quoth the doughty “Temperance” 
to news gatherers: “I think there 
must be a large number of Rus- 
sians in London because I sell so 
much vodka here. Englishmen are 
beginning to acquire a taste for 
it, too. Just at first it sometimes 
puts them under the table.” 


No Niggard 

His Highness Aga Sultan Sir Mo- 
hammed Shah, the Aga Khan III, 
offered £100,000 last week to Sir 
John Rutherford for his colt Solario 
—was refused. 

The highest price ever actually 
paid for a race horse was $265,000, 
for which sum August Belmont 
parted with Tracery to Sefor 
Unzue. Though Sir John Ruther- 
ford paid only £5,000 for Solario, 
he may well reap £30.000 a year 
by offering him at stud. 

As everyone knows, the Agu 


Khan III claims descent from Mo- 
hammed and the earliest Persian 
monarchs. As such, he and his late 
father and grandfather have ren- 
dered invaluable service to Britain 
by loyally championing the British 
raj in India and British interests 
generally throughout Mohammedan 
countries. 

The Aga Khans have been gener- 
ously rewarded by Britannia—no 
niggard when she obtains good 
value for her money. The present 
Aga Khan III was accorded a salute 
of eleven guns, in recognition of his 
invaluable World War services, by 
Britain. 

He travels almost incessantly; re- 
sides fitfully at Aga Hall, Bombay; 
possesses no kingdom or sultanate 
save in the hearts of Moslems; is 
perhaps Islam’s most potent spir- 
itual lord. 


ITALY 


Donna Rachele 


Surfeited by whole years of 
public adulation, Signor Mussclini 
bethought himself suddenly last 
week of perhaps the most unnoticed 
and retiring woman in all Italy. 

Summoned by a curt order, the 
Premier’s sleek but thunderous mo- 
tor shot to the portals of his resi- 
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DONNA RACHELE MUSSOLINI 
For him, Rome. For her, Carpena. 


dence, the Villa Toronia;* drew 
up with a screech. 

Motioning his chauffeur to a 
seat beside the wheel, Jl Duce 
seized it himself, kicked open the 


*In Italian toro means bull. 
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cut-out, vanished before news 
gatherers could ask whither. 

Roaring like a fire demon, the 
ear devoured 250 miles almost 
without slackening. From Rome 
it fled across Umbria and Tuscany 
into the hills of Forli. A quirk 
of the thumb and Mussolini cut 
the ignition. An easy swing of 
the wheel and he coasted silently 
up the drive of a country villa at 
Carpena. Dazed, the Premier’s 
chauffeur looked about him, rubbed 
caked dust from smarting eyes. 

He saw two stocky little boys run 
toward the Man of Might. Ten- 
derly, with a fluttering smile Il 
Babbo embraced them, turned to 
his wife. 

For a day Bruno, Vittorio and 
Donna Rachele Mussolini enjoyed 
in Sabine rusticity the presence 
of Babbo Benito. Then, restless, 
he sped off with Donna Mussolini 
to Florence, visited their daughter 
Edda at the Institute di Poggio 
Imperiale, where she is a student. 
After luncheon Donna _ Rachele 
boarded a train for Carpena.... 

For him the devouring motor 
. « » a race back through Tus- 
cany.... ROME. 


For months after her husband’s 
triumphant march upon Rome at 
the head of his “Black Shirts” 
(1922), Donna Mussolini made no 
public appearance whatsoever. 
Then, on Jan. 7, 1923, she was 
created “God-mother of Fascismo” 
at a simple ceremony in Verona. 

Her self-effacement is virtually 
total. 

No mention of her is made in 
the “authorized” Life of Benito 
Mussolini,* though several of his 
early mistresses are dwelt upon. 

The young Mussolini—hodcarrier, 
schoolmaster, c.uitor—yet burned 
with an ardor which singed many 
a maid and dame ere ever he set 
the world on fire. 


Due Process 


Eight months ago (TIME, Nov. 
16) onetime Socialist deputy Tito 
Zaniboni was pounced upon by Roman 
policemen as he peeped through the 
telescopic sights of a rifle. For 
hours thousands of Fascists howled 
for Zaniboni’s blood. Then Signor 
Mussolini—well knowing that the 
rifle had been trained upon a bal- 
cony of the Palazzo Chigi whence 
he had been scheduled to speak— 
stepped dramatically upon that bal- 
cony and cried: “Fascists, No 
Revenge! You will obey! You 
will take no revenge upon Zaniboni, 
because I wish it!” 

Thus tenderly preserved by IL 





*By Margherita G. Sarfatti—Stokes 
(Time, Feb. 8, Books). 





© Keystone 
AMIR AMANULLAH KHAN 


. . « kinged himself 


(See AFGHANISTAN) 


Duce from Latin lynching, Zani- 
boni had escaped extra-legal retri- 
bution up to last week, when 
General Prosecutor Crisafulli of 
Rome announced that he will be tried 
shortly, charged with “attempting 
a premeditated homicide upon 
Premier Mussolini which was 
averted by circumstances beyond 
the accused’s control.” 

Four* of Zaniboni’s alleged ac- 
complices will be tried on an elabor- 
ate charge; “Complicity in an at- 
tempted premeditated homicide; 
conspiracy to foment civil war 
and revolution, and a violent change 
in the government and its form; 
the carrying out of secret and 
seditious propaganda; and the col- 
lection and administration of funds 
for th.se several purposes.” 


Mop 


Four columns of Italian colonial 
troops set out with two detach- 
ments of machine gunners last 
week to mop up the Jebel-el-Akdar, 
a mountainous rebel-infested  re- 
gion, whence the peace of Italian 
Cyrenaica—a coastal area directly 
across the Mediterranean from 
Greece—is often threatened. 

After 168 tribesmen had been 
slaughtered, their fellows fled; 
abandoned to the Italian forces 
10,000 sheep, 15,000 camels. Two 
Italians were killed. 





*General Capello, Ulisse Ducci Ferucco 
and Nicolozo Luigi Calligaro are in jail. 
Angelo Ursella has yet to be nabbed. Eight 
others, arrested as accomplices, were re- 
leased last week. 





FRANCE 
Fiscal Brink 


Purse-heavy U. S. citizens ex- 
changed fat dollars at Paris for 
34% lean francs each—only an odd 
franc less than during the low-for- 
all-time slump (TIME, May 31). 

Worried Frenchmen grew panicky 
as Finance Minister Péret offered 
to resign, since even his use of 
the long-hoarded Morgan loan 
(TIME, May 31) had failed to 
stabilize the franc. President 
Doumergue and Premier’ Briand 
conferred, decided that M. Péret 
must continue his efforts. 

The Deputies continued obdurate 
in their opposition to the Franco- 
U. S. debt settlement (TIME, May 
10, NATIONAL AFFAIRS), though M. 
Péret declared publicly: “The 
American Government will not per- 
mit a French loan in New York 
until the question of debts is 
settled,” 


GERMANY 
5,000,000,000 Marks 


German headline writers attached 
exclamation points to such belliger- 
ent polysyllabics as “MAJESTATS- 
BELEIDIGUNG!” (High Trea- 
son!) Wrathy editors distilled their 
venom into starkly brutal para- 
graphs. The week brawled out into 
a stramash of contention—all be- 
cause some millions of Germans 
were preparing to seek the polls 
and cast their ballots upon the fol- 
lowing proposition: 

“The German people, through 
popular initiative and referendum, 
decree the following law: 

“Article 1—The entire fortunes of 
the princes who have ruled in any 
one of the German states until the 
revolution of 1918, as well as the 
entire fortune of the princely 
houses, their families and family 
members, are confiscated without 
compensation in the interest of the 
general welfare. 

“Article 2—The confiscated prop- 
erty is to be used to aid: 

“The unemployed. 

“The war invalids and the war 
widows and orphans. 

“Those dependent upon the pub- 
lic. 

“The needy victims of the infla- 
tion. 

“The agricultural laborers, ten- 
ants and peasants through the cre- 
ation of free land in the confiscated 
estates. 

“The castles, residences and 
other buildings to be used for gen- 
eral welfare, cultural and educa- 
tional purposes, especially for 
convalescent hospitals and homes 
for war invalids. ... 

Upon the teetering of this great 
referendum depended the disposi- 
tion of property valued at well 
over 5,000,000,000 gold marks ($11,- 
900,000), 
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POLAND 
Pilsudski Pleased 


Dictator-Marshal Pilsudski, hav- 
ing installed his puppet, “Honest 
Ignatz Moscicki,” as President of 
Poland (TIME, June 14), continued 
last week to dictate to the govern- 
ment of Poland as he pleased. 

It pleased the Marshal that: 
1) Premier Bartel reformed his 
Cabinet (TIME, May 31), the only 
change of note being the installa- 
tion of Czeslan Klarner as Finance 
Minister. Foreign business men 
recalled with pleasure his amicable 
and conciliatory régime as Finance 
Minister in the Grabski Cabinet. 
2) Polish troops ruthlessly sup- 
pressed strikes and anti-Pilsudski 
riots in Eastern Galicia. 


Pre-Electoral Incident 


Lithuanian troops busied them- 
selves last week in expelling across 
their border a detachment of Polish 
frontier guards who had wandered 
into Lithuania while celebrating 
with valiant potations the Pilsudski 
coup. (TIME, May 24 et seq., Po- 
LAND.) 

These nobly befuddled Poles, 
having continued their celebration 
and refused to be ejected for almost 
a month, alleged with great pres- 
ence of mind last week that their 
sortie had been provoked by a lone 
Lithuanian private, who had wan- 
dered into Poland and been found 
with dumdum bullets in his pocket. 

On the day following the adjust- 
ment of this virile incident, former 
Premier Kasmir Grinins was elected 
President of Lithuania. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Amir into King 


Pompous street criers strode last 
week through the narrow, vile and 
crowded thoroughfares of Kabul, 
capital of Afghanistan. What tho 
criers intoned in majestic Persian, 
their attendants translated freely 
into vulgar Pushtoo. Soon the 
100,000 citizens of Kabul rejoiced 
that there Amir* (“Sovereign 
Lord”) Amanullah Khan had con- 
ferred upon himself by proclama- 
tion the title “King.” 

By treaty (1921) Great Britain 
recognized the complete indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan. At Kabul, 
the self-proclaimed King and his 
well-armed and _ warlike people 
command all the northern passes 
through the Hindu Kush—the high- 
ways trod by Alexander the Great, 
by Genghis Khan. Though the 
city of Kabul is an unredeemed 


*Assumed by the early princes of Afghan- 
istan, Sind and Bokhara with a_ sig- 
nificance roughly equivalent to ‘Sultan’; 
elsewhere in the East equivalent to “‘Com- 
mander,” “Lord” (in the British sense) 
or simply “chieftain.” The Occidental 
“Admiral” was derived or corrupted from 
the Oriental “Amir,” “Emir,” ‘Ameer,’ 
etc, 
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GENERAL LASSITER 


Chile is no cooler 


stench hole, the adjacent palaces 
of potent nobles lie amid perfumed 
gardens, nestle below the snow- 
clad stupendous Hindu Kush, 


JAPAN 
Factory Act 


Provisions of the Japanese Fac- 
tory Act, promulgated last week, 
effective July 1, 1926: 1) Reduc- 
tion of the maximum working day 
from twelve hours to eleven. 2) 
Prohibition of child labor in mines. 
8) Prohibition after 1929 of night 
work by girls under 16. 

Complete humanitarians were 
vexed to learn that a joker clause 
will prevent the application of this 
statute to silk mills and machinery 


factories, 
CHINA 


Exercise 


Not all missionaries are athletes, 
But the soldiers of Christ must have 
active bodies and many of those 
who preach His Word in China 
have introduced there the whole- 
some exercises practiced in the 
west—baseball, rugger, track. Last 
week in Hankow the picked volley- 
ball experts of two rival mission 
schools went out to play. 

Slant-eyed hooligans, brazen in- 
fidels, gathered at the fence to hoot 
at volley-ball and Christianity. 
Came a troop of well-organized stu- 
dents from a nearby Chinese gov-- 
ernment school and joined the hooli- 
gans, broke down the _ fence, 
swarmed upon the volley-ball field 
The converts, attacked, left off their 
game, flew with their fists to the 
defense of their faith. 





LATIN AMERICA 


Tacna-Arica 


On the Pacific coast of South 
America, midway between Chile and 
Peru and separating Bolivia from 
the ocean, lies the _ ill-omened 
nitrate-pregnant area of Tacna- 
Arica, 


Since the close of the Chile- 
Peruvian war (1882), these na- 
tions have been vainly attempting 
to hold a plebiscite in order to de- 
termine which of them shall have 
Tacna-Arica in perpetuity, though 
Chile has administered it ad in- 
terim, 

The situation is rendered inex- 
tricable by the fact that this once- 
Peruvian region has been gradually 
“Chileanized” until there is little 
doubt that the population now on 
the ground would vote at a plebis- 
cite in a manner quite different 
from that to have been expected in 
the ’90s. 

Chile and Peru, despairing of 
ever holding a satisfactory plebis- 
cite under these circumstances, ap- 
pealed to the U. S. for mediation 
(TIME, Nov. 26, 1928, et seq.). As 
a result, first General Pershing and 
then General Lassiter were de- 
spatched to try and hold an im- 
partial plebiscite. General Per- 
shing returned broken in health and 
disgruntled at the fierce contention 
which he encountered. Last week 
the cables reported further disquiet- 
ing news. 


General Lassiter, as everyone 
knows, is considered one of the 
mildest-mannered and most ably 
diplomatic of U. S. officers. He 
was despatched from Panama to 
Tacna-Arica (TIME, Feb. 1) re- 
putedly because his reputation for 
tact in dealing with Germans when 
his troops took over the Coblenz 
bridge head (1919) suggested that 
he might be able to cool Latin hot- 
Se 

Yet last week General Lassiter 
felt obliged to introduce a resolu- 
tion before the Tacna-Arica Plebis- 
citary Commission (of which he is 
chairman) intimating that the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite is impossible in 
view of the failure of Chile to guar- 
antee fair voting conditions to anti- 
Chilean Tacna-Aricans. After sev- 
eral days of hesitation the commis- 
sion adopted the motion. 

Seemingly the only hope of set- 
tlement lies in the heretofore abor- 
tive efforts to negotiate a diplo- 
matic settlement at Washington 
(TimE, May 17), which continue 
among the Chilean and Peruvian 
Ambassadors and Secretary Kel- 
logg. The latest proposal to be 
seriously discussed was the cre- 
ation of a Bolivian corridor through 
Tacna-Arica to the sea—Tacna- 
Arican territory north and south 
of the corridor to be held respec- 
tively by Peru and Chile. 














New Plays 


The Half-Naked Truth. A slim 
little comedy slipped quietly in last 
week, sold a few laughs, and 
shocked no one. It is a play about 
a street urchin who posed for a 
city statue. That was the point of 
the title. It seems more than 
probable that the Civic Virtue 
statue storm of the Hylan ad- 
ministration years ago in New York 
inspired the endeavor. With Irish 
street comedy and thin slices of 
plain folks philosophy it wandered 
along amiably enough. There were 
no eminent performers. The open- 
ing night a grey kitten strolled 
unexpectedly into the middle of 
one of the emotional crises. 


Beyond Evil. For the first time 
in the memory of this generation’s 
playgoers, a play in a first-class 
Manhattan theatre was booed. After 
three acts of laughing and derisive 
whistles the curtain fell. Great and 
hollow were the catcalls. For this, 
the evening was memorable. 

The play was not bad enough 

to warrant such abuse. It was, 
to be sure, not good enough to war- 
rant more than light laughter and 
a few long yawns. There have, 
however, been worse plays these re- 
cent seasons, several of them. The 
outcry at Beyond Evil was simply 
an indication of the growing in- 
dignance of metropolitan audiences 
at high-flown, false emotion badly 
acted. There is a sound corrective 
in this frankness: Actors and au- 
thors will hesitate before risking 
unbridled ridicule. 
_ A highly nervous woman, who 
is bored with her dull husband, is 
the central figure. She has a lover 
who deserts. From him she turns 
to a Negro lawyer. Finally she 
takes poison. The play was frank, 
at times lewd, but never sensation- 
ally so. It was not the dirt of 
which the audience disapproved; it 
was the dullness. Mary Blair, able 
heroine of many of Eugene 
O’Neill’s best plays, had the lead. 
Her performance ‘was  unaccount- 
ably inept. She fled the cast 
after the opening performance. 


The Merry World. A combination 
revue from London and Manhattan 
landed loudly in the middle of a 
quiet week and pleased everybody. 
When the Shuberts finished produc- 
ing The Great Temptations at the 
Winter Garden a few weeks back, 
they had left over a, vast supply 
of brightly painted scenery, much 
music, several dances. These were 
hastily stuffed into an English re- 
vue which Albert de Courville was 
quietly concocting. _The curious 
hybrid shook itself rdpidly together 






THE THEATRE 


and appeared as a most amusing 
creature. Sketches from London 
served most of the laughter, and 
there was a lot. Chorus girls 






Morris HARVEY 
+ « can be funny, can behave 


from the U..S. did most of the 
Charlestons, of which there were 
many. There were 34 scenes, with 
a noticeable absence of nudity. Best 
of all was Morris Harvey, rotund, 
dignified comedian from England, 
who can be funny and behave him- 
self simultaneously, 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 


Craic@’s WiFE—The tale of a 
woman who cleaned house so reck- 
lessly that her husband went out 
with the dust. 


THE GREAT GoD BrowN—Eugene 
O’Neill unwinding the devious fab- 
ric of two men’s minds—two ene- 
mies who traded the spirit for cash 
down. 





LuLu BELLE—Lenore Ulric in a 
formidabiy frank discussion of 
commercial immorality in a Negro 
night club. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB — Wherein 
religion and sex tangle themselves 
inextricably in the life of a stupid, 
small-town wife. 


LESS SERIOUS 
THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire nearing the end of her 
run in the patent leather comedy 
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of crooks in a London country 
house. . 


AT Mrs. Beam’s—A spinster at- 
tempts to reform a villain who 
she believes will eat her alive. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A rowdy ad- 
venture over the week-end with 
three young men and three not so 
young women, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST—Oscar Wilde’s wit in agile 
and incisive revival. 


WHat Every Woman KNows— 
Likewise revival, this time of Bar- 
rie, with Helen Hayes giving prob- 
ably the best performance of her 
career. 


MUSICAL ° 


High notes and low comedy 
abound effectively in these: The 
Cocoanuts, The Merry World, Iol- 
anthe, Sunny, The Vagabond King. 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Rolling Home (Reginald Denny). 
Another sample of Mr. Denny’s 
genial and utterly unimportant art 
impresses one with the power of 
his sunshine. He plays the part 
of a busted millionaire returning 
to his home town and buying every- 
thing in sight. Just as the in- 
habitants are about to solve his 
insolvency, he fastens on to a 
power franchise, wins the girl, and 
all of that. These things would 
be thin indeed were it not for 
Mr. Denny. As a matter of fact 
they are pretty good fun. 


Say it Again (Richard Dix, Ches- 
ter Conklin). Any actor’ with 
Chester Conklin at his elbow runs 
grave risk. Mr. Conklin is so su- 
perbly comic that the -witnesses 
are likely to be annoyed at in- 
terruptions by the usual movie 
romance. Such is the case with 
this display. Richard Dix, inevi- 
tably capable and decorative, tries 
to project a threadbare mythical 
kingdom story in opposition to Mr. 
Conklin’s staggering comedy. Prob- 
ably for the first time in history 
the custard pie is the power behind 
the throne. 


Ella Cinders (Colleen Moore). 
If you study this title carefully 
and reverse it, you will find that 
it is not unfamiliar. This current 
Cinderella is a slavey, wins a 
beauty contest, becomes a picture 
star. Her sweetheart is an _ ice 
man. Many old quips are kneaded 
in, even the one about growing 
sick over a cigar. This is the kind 
of picture that makes serious sup- 
porters of the cinema frantic; and 
the kind of picture that makes 
much money. Miss Moore is, as 
usual, excellent. 
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ART 





Clark Books 


Five million dollars is a handsome 
and unusual gift for a university to 
receive. Five million dollars’ worth 
of rare books is unique. The south- 
ern (Los Angeles) branch of the 
University of California acknowl- 
edged receipt of such a gift from 
William Andrews Clark Jr. The 
collection was made by his late 
father, the onetime U. S. Senator 
from Montana, and is housed in the 
son’s Los Angeles residence—a Dry- 
den collection of 882 volumes; 
Shakespeare in 12 folios and 42 
quartos; 1,000 pieces of Oscar 
Wildeiana; rare editions of Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Dickens, Restora- 
tion authors; a collection of French 
manuscripts; the Kessler collection 
of books on Montana and the North- 
west. 

The ornate and costly Manhattan 
home of Senator Clark was sold 
last year, its art treasures going to 
the Corcoran Gallery (Washing: 
ton) after they had been refused 
18) the Metropolitan (TimsE, Aug. 

Not long ago, in a shanty on the 
Blue Bird range, Montana, there 
lived an ancient, Billy Martin, with 
a tobacco-stained beard, drawing 
out his days as caretaker of a dis- 
used copper mine. He was full of 
stories about the great days of the 
silver rush at Virginia City; of how 
he had drunk and gambled away his 
takings; about how his partner, 
Billy Clark, had been more sensible, 
saved his metal, gone into politics, 
retired as one of the country’s 
wealthiest men with money to burn 
“down East” on rich living, art and 
suchlike, 


Carnegie Invites 


Director Homer St. Gaudens of 
the Fine Arts section of the Car- 
negie Institute (Pittsburgh) last 
week returned from Europe with 
an announcement that made the 
art world sit up and exclaim, 
; Well, well! That will be interest- 
ing!’ 

Director St. Gaudens announced 
that the Institute’s annual inter- 
national exhibit* of paintings would 
consist of work by artists invited 
to contribute anything they 
chose and not, as always hereto- 
fore, of canvases selected by a jury. 
The one big international exhibit in 
the U. S., in other words, was to 
be almost as free and spontaneous 
as the annual circus of the inde- 
pendent U. S. artists. 

Not quite as free, of course, for 
only Europeans with invitations 
would be admitted, and U. S. con- 
tributors would be made to run the 
critical gantlet as usual. But 
Director St. Gaudens had been im- 


*Formerly held in the Spring but changed 
last year to Autumn (Time, July 20, 1925). 





pressed by the insistence. of Euro- 
peans that “the weakest painters 
brought ‘in by direct invitation 
would be distinctly better than the 
best to be had through a jury.” 
He had issued some 250 invita- 
tions to painters in 16 countries. 
At the instance of Mr. Julius 
Mihalik of the Cleveland School 
of Art he had invited Hungarian 
artists for the first time, also ad- 
ding Norway and Roumania to the 
list. The jury of award will con- 
sist of Artists Emile Réné Menard 
(France), Charles Sims (England), 
Giovanni Romagnoli (Italy), Gif- 
ford Beal, Howard E. Giles and 
Charles W. Hawthorne (U.S.). 

Among the 40 British paintings 
expected were works by Sir Wiliiam 
Orpen, Alfred J. Munnings, David 
Y. Cameron, Frank Brangwyn, 
Colin Univen Gill. Mild surprise 
greeted the news that Augustus 
John was to be featured in a one- 
man exhibit (a room to himself). 
Of late seasons this eminent por- 
traitist’s popularity has somewhat 
waned. 

From France would come Jean 
Louis Forain, Paul Signac, Pierre 
Laprade, Louis Charlot, Albert 
Andre and others. Italy: Antonio 
Mancini, Felice Casorati, Ettore 
Tito, Giovanni Romagnoli, Baccio 
Maria Bacci and others. Spain: 
Antonio Ortiz Echague, Gustavo 
Bacarisas (Ignacio Zuluoaga not 
mentioned). Belgium: Louis Buis- 
serte. Norway: Edvard Munch. 
Roumania: E. G. Stoenesco. 

“Present day German art is 
markedly radical, erotic, neurotic, 
much of it far too salacious to be 
shown in any American gallery.” 
But Director St. Gaudens had in- 
vited Max Liebermann, fairly se- 
date impressionist; Max Slevogt, 
Paul Plontke, Karl Hofer, Franz 
Heckendorf, Rudolph Levy, Hein- 
rich Nauen and Emil Orlik 
(etcher). 


El Greco 


A handsome hidalgo, his black 
doublet set off with his | white 
cuffs and a ruff, a medal hanging 
on his breast by a neck ribbon, will 
go to Minneapolis to ennoble the 
home of Publisher Herschel V. 
Jones of the Minneapolis Journal. 
He was but recently discovered 
in his native Spain and the con- 
sideration of some $75,000 that Pub- 
lisher Jones paid the Reinhardt 
Galleries (Manhattan) was not out 
of the way at all, seeing that the 
hidalgo was “an unusually brilliant 
and daring” example of the por- 
traiture of Dominico Theotocopuli, 
or “El Greco” as he was called 
from his Cretan origin and habit 
of signing his pictures in Greek 
characters. Schooled at Venice 
under Titian, El Greco went to 
Spain in 1577 and had lost the 
Italian influence when he painted 
the severe, visionary religious sub- 
jects for which he became best 
known and which grew increasingly 
mystical as he aged, He originated 


realism in portrait painting, inspir- 
ing Velasquez, teaching the late 
John Singer Sargent most of all 
the latter knew. 

El Greco portraits are not com- 
mon. There is but one in the 
National Gallery, London; but one 
in the Louvre; lately the Metropoli- 
tan bought one. 
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In Buffalo 


Within the town of Buffalo 

Are prosy men with leaden eyes; 
Like ants they worry to and fro, 
Important men in Buffalo. . . 


Poet Vachel Lindsay, who has 
hymned many cities, played up the 
prosy aspect of “this Buffalo, this 
recreant town,” to get a contrast 
for the “deathless glory” of nearby 
Niagara Falls. He reported “sharps 
and lawyers, prune and tame; Jew 
pioneers in Buffalo”; and jour- 
nalists “sick of ink.” 

How badly misrepresented have 
been the enthusiastic journalists of 
Buffalo was seen last week when 
the Courier and the Express amal- 
gamated, with the announcement: 
“The Courier and Express believes 
in Buffalo and shares with others 
the vision of ‘A Million City’ in 
a relatively few years.... There 
can be no transaction of greater 
moment to the people than a trans- 
action like this, which touches the 
whole people from an angle partic- 
ularly personal to them. 

“The amalgamation is born of 
the absolute conviction that the 
morning newspaper is the news- 
paper of the future... .” 

What has happened in Buffalo 
is just the reverse of what took 
place. last fortnight in Cleveland 
(TIME, June 14). There, the Plain 
Dealer’s accidental monopoly of the 
morning field was threatened by 
the purchase of the Times by able 
Publisher Earle E. Martin. In 
Buffalo, monopoly of the morning 
field was systematically secured to 
the new Courier and Express, 
doubtless through the sagacity of 
Publisher-Politician-Sportsman Wil- 
liam J. (“Fingy”) Connors of the 
Courier, at whose plant the new 
sheet was published and whose son, 
William J. Jr., was announced as 
the new publisher. Besides the 
Express there was no other morn- 
ing paper competing with the 
Courier. 

Buffalo has two other publishers 
and newspapers of note, both in 
her evening field. There is Pub- 
lisher Norman E. Mack of the 
Times, onetime (1908) national 
Democratic chairman. And there 
is energetic Publisher Edward H. 
Butler, Yale graduate, Republican, 
who so far from being “sick of ink” 
runs his Evening News in a model 
establishment and has lately ac- 
cepted the office of vice-president in 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association (TIME, May 3). 
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Vale 


It was a gala night at Covent 
Garden, London. The King was 
there, so were the Queen with the 
old Dowager Countess of Minto, 
the Duke and the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, he who was King Manuel and 
she who was Queen Augusta of 
Portugal, Prince Chichibu of Japan 
and a hundred other folk whom 
people jostle through crowds to 
glimpse. But it was not for the 
King or for the Queen that com- 
mon felk had stood, many of them, 
some 20 hours in line, not for them 
especially that Covent Garden had 
preened itself to a pre-War splen- 
dor. It was for Nellie Melba,* 
prima donna, Dame of the British 
Empire, who had set that night 
for her farewell appearance in 
opera. 

What would the opera be? Dame 
Nellie held long council with her 
memories. La Bohéme was good. It 
stood for a hundred triumphs, for 
gay, gay Monte Carlo and her 
début there a quarter of a century 
ago, for Russian Grand Dukes and 
Princesses, the warm scent of 
orange blossoms, tiny balls spin- 
ning in a great casino, the great 
Caruso who was her Rodolfo, Tosti 
making great goggle eyes from the 
front row. It, too, had been the 
first Covent Garden performance 
after the War, when a_ shabby 
tweed audience replaced the pomp- 
ous black. Yes, La Bohéme was 
good. But so was Romeo et Juli- 
ette, which she had studied with 
Gounod himself—Gounod with his 
velvet skullcap and his velvet smok- 
ing jacket—Romeo et Juliette in 
which she had made her first suc- 
cessful London appearance with 
Jean de Reszke her Romeo, his 
brother Edouard the Friar. And 
there was Otello, fruit of Verdi’s 
Indian-summer genius. She had 
sung Otello for the Master him- 
self, an old man then like a gnarled 
tree, kindly, restrained, with bright, 
bright eyes and restless hands. Yes, 
it was a finicky business, that of 
choosing the opera. Perhaps a bit 
from all three. ... 

And so it was. She sang arias 
from the third and fourth acts of 
La Bohéme, the balcony scene from 
Romeo et Juliette to the Romeo of 
Charles Hackett, U. S. tenor, the 
final scene from Otello. She died 
once as Mimi, again as Desdemona. 
Her Britannic Majesty, high in 
her royal box, wiped away a tear. 

The commoners shouted and so 
did even the Duke of this and the 
Duchess of that. They called her 
back again and again after each 
curtain; gave her a riotous ovation 
when Lord Stanley of Alderly, 
chairman of the Royal Colonial 





*The American Who’s Who gives Dame 
Melba’s age as 60; the New Encyclopedia 
of Music and Musicians, 65; while many 
press despatches insisted she “is said to 
be 76.” Her own estimate is 67. 


Institute, presented her with a gi- 
gantic floral display that filled the 
entire stage, a floral kangaroo, eni- 
blem of her native Australia in 
the centre, flanked by British and 
Australian flags. She tried to thank 





NELLIE MELBA 
One last kangaroo 


them: “Covent Garden... the 
dearest place I know ... my pub- 
lic ...dear old Austin, who 
for 36 years has been at the 
stage door and helped me to my 
carriage wits good-bye ... good- 


ye. 

Some ‘10, 000,000 Britishers heard 
her sing over the radio, heard the 
little speech. Some 3,000 paid 
trebled prices to get into the 
theatre. Important correspondents, 
critics, wrote columns on her “‘bril- 
liant farewell” on the same stage 
where she had made “triumphant 
début” 38 years before. Melba, 
happy, read their stories, sniffed 
a little at the “triumphant début,” 
recalled her own version*: 

“T do not believe that the great- 
est critics had even bothered to 
look in at all. 

“The House was half full. There 
was a general air of apathy over 
the stalls and boxes. Even the 
orchestra, with which I had had 
one hasty and slovenly rehearsal, 
seemed half asleep and it was thus 
that I sang my first role in Co- 
vent Garden... 

“IT woke up in the morning feel- 
ing that I had passed through a 
nightmare, and as soon as I had 
remembered the events of the night 
before I sat up in bed and reached 
with trembling hands for the news- 
papers which were beside me. As 
I read them one by one, I was 
filled with a feeling, first of indig- 
nation, then of astonishment, and 





*MELopIES AND Memories—Doran ($5) 


then of amusement. Of my voice 
they said practically nothing. They 
seemed to be concerned solely with 
my powers as an actress... . And 
I know that in those days I could 
not act! 


“My second night was equally de- 
pressing and so was the third.... 
Again the house was only half full, 
the critics were apathetic, and the 
performance of a standard very 
much lower than that to which I 
had been accustomed in Brussels. 
Two days later I was again in 
Mr. Harris’ office. He offered me 
the role of the page in the Ballo 
in Maschera—and my reply was to 
pack my trunks and to go straight 
back to Brussels. 

“So ended my first experience 
of opera in London.” 

She reminisced further... 
Paris, Milan, Berlin, Vienna, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, her own 
Melbourne, from which she _ bor- 
rowed her name. . Success after 
success, approbation, adulation. ... 
She wiped away a tear bigger than 
the Queen’s, decided it was sad, if 
fitting, to have to be just a grand- 
mother, 


Convention 


To Manhattan last week from 
all over the U. S. flocked manu- 
facturers and dealers in musical in- 
struments and  materials—more 
than 1,000 of them—for an annual 
convention. For five days they sat 
in sessions—little sessions, big ses- 
sions—talked music, not in a 
hushed, long-haired way, but loud- 
ly, statistically. “More than a 
billion dollars,” they were told, ‘“‘is 
spent each year by the people of 
the U. S. on music in all its 
phases. ... Ten million pianos in 
use today in the U. S. alone... .” 


“Get pianos into the _ public 
schools,” urged Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. “Get pianos. . .” 
echoed makers. 


Most important to culture was 
the expressed opinion that pianos 
are no longer bought as a vulgai 
mark of distinction, but simply for 
the love of music. 

While a ten-year-old boy played 
on a cornet, they elected a patron 
saint—Benjamin Franklin—even 
though the printers and the Satur- 
day Evening Post already have his 
memory enshrined. Franklin played 
on the violin and guitar, composed 
a few conventional songs, and in- 
vented a long-obsolete musical in- 
strument, the “armonica.”* The 
musical chambermen found these 
facts decisive. 





*Not a mouth organ but an obsolete in- 
strument consisting of hemi-spherical 
glasses, somewhat like champagne or sher- 
bet glasses, mounted on an axis. He 
played the machine by dampening his 
fingers and touching the edges of the 
glasses, 
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Great Ones, Holy Ones 


Into Chicago glided a remarkable 
train, seven cars flaming in car. 
dinal, each bearing a name revered 
by Roman Catholics—Pius XI, Car- 
dinal Bonzano, Cardinal Hayes, 
Bishop Quarter (first bishop of Chi- 
cago), Pére Marquette (French 
Jesuit missionary and explorer), St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary... . It 
was a special train bearing great 
ones, holy ones of their Church 
from Manhattan to Chicago for the 
XXVIII Eucharistic Congress. 

A few days before the most ex- 
alted of these, John Cardinal Bon- 
zano, legate of the, Pope to this 
Congress, had been greeted in 
princely fraternity by Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes of New York. This 
was in New York bay, where 
yachts, sailboats, rowboats, tugs, 
scows interfered with the decorum 
of such rencontre. Boats and fac- 
tories from Jersey City to Brooklyn 
tied down their whistles. The legate 
was receiving a Metropolitan wel- 
come. 

Ashore, thousands tried to catch 
the emerald and diamond ring on 
Cardinal Bonzano’s hand—to get 
grace thereby. The police permit- 
ted a few to kiss the ring. 


Cross 


In the cross of Christ all Chris- 
tians rightly glory, yet last week 
in Italy certain devout and worthy 
men—directors of colleges, teachers, 
professors—murmured against the 
display of the holy symbol. They 
objected on grounds of taste to an 
edict of the government ordering 
the crucifix to be placed on all 
universities and colleges—even in 
the Academy of Arts—as a step in 
the campaign to reconcile the Vati- 
can and the Monarchy. The 
Domano Osservatore, Vatican or- 
gan, expressed satisfaction: “There 
cannot be one thing sacred and 
necessary to infants without its 
being. sacred to the older peo- 
ple... .” The symbol of the faith 
had already been fixed upon ele- 
mentary school buildings. 


Protestants 


Ostensibly to call “upon the 
[British] archbishops now consider- 
ing proposals for the prayer book 
revision to maintain the Protestant 
reformed religion, as by law es- 
tablished,” really to attempt to 
throttle the yearnings of many 
Episcopalians towards Roman Cath- 
olicism, 8,000 representatives of the 
Anglican and Free Churches of 
England recently gathered in Lon- 
don. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London did 
not attend. But Home Secretary 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks was 





there, presided, deprecated as usual 
all divergence from established cus- 
toms, cried: “We have just passed 
through anxious times [the general 
strike; TIME, May 10 et seq.]... 
defeated industrial Bolshevism. .. . 
Let us defeat ecclesiastical Bolshe- 
vism.” The gathering was merely 
an expression of opinion.* 


*“Auto-Da-Fe 1926” 


At the town of Pollensa on the 
island of Mallorca, a grim and 
awful procession took its way from 
the Cathedral to the Plaza de la 
Constitucion. 

The local Bishop strode at the 
head of eight score monks, all car- 
rying funeral candles. The Mayor, 
the town Council, municipal school 
children, citizenry followed. 

Upon the Plaza de la Constitucién 
towered a great funeral pyre. From 
a platform before it the Bishop 
celebrated mass. Then a match 
crackled, the pyre towered into 
flame. For an hour, untiring, zeal- 
ous, the Bishop cast upon it books 
adjudged heretical. 

The first victim was a treatise 
by erudite philosopher Unamuno, 
the last a novel by author-poet 
Blasco Ibajiez. 

Erring news gatherers chronicled 
this event as an “auto-da-fé”—an 
extinct form of inquisitional cere- 
mony+ of which the last orthodox 
examples occurred in the reign of 
Charles III (1759-1788). 








MEDICINE 





Rockfeller Foundation 


No other humanitarian organiza- 
tion, private or public, can com- 
pare with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in the extent and thorough- 
ness of its activities. Last year it 
spent $9,113,730 through its In- 
ternational Health Board, China 
Medical Board, Division of Medical 


*Episcopalians have remained above the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist rows, especially 
in Britain. Their chief unrest concerns 
merging the national Church of England 
with some older communion—Roman Catho- 
licism or Eastern Orthodoxy. Suggestions 
that they merge with some one of the re- 
formed sects have been coldly received. 

+Thomas de Torquemada, notorious Grand 
Inquisitor, celebrated the first great auto- 
da-fe (circa 1450), which began by a 
solemn procession of the Holy Office and 
its functionaries, followed by condemned 
heretics and penitents. Mass was celebrat- 
ed and all present-—including the King of 
Spain—took an oath of obedience to the 
Holy Inquisition. Finally the Grand In- 
quisitor delivered a sermon and read out 
the sentences of condemnation and ac- 
quittal. 

Contrary to general belief, the con- 
demned were not burned during the auto- 
da-fe proper, but were handed over to 
the civil power, by which they were ex- 
terminated hours or days later. 





Education, Division of Studies. Its 
remedial work covered the world. 

This week its President, George 
E. Vincent, preparing to print his 
1925 report, briefs the Founda- 
tion’s activities: 

1) Hookworm—aided 18 govern- 
ments. treated nearly 1,500,000 vic- 
tims, erected or rebuilt thousands 
of latrines. 

2) Rural health—aided 220 U. S. 
counties, 18 districts in Brazil, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and France. 

3) Yellow Fever—eliminated it 
through both Americas (only three 
cases in the year). 

4) Malaria—proved that paris 
green prevents breeding of malaria; 
carrying mosquitoes. 

5) Medical Education—gave 
money to U. S. universities or 
schools at Toronto, London, Copen- 
hagen, Prague, Warsaw, Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Budapest, Trinidad, Sao 
Paolo, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Brus-* 
sels, Utrecht, Strasbourg, Beirut, 
Singapore, Bankok, Montreal, Pek- 
ing. 

6) Nursing—help to _ training 
schools in U. §S., China, Brazil, 
France, Jugoslavia and Poland. 

7) Biology—aid to Johns Hop- 
kins, Yale, Iowa State. 

8) Fellowships— to 842 men and 
women from 44 different countries. 

9) League of Nations—traveling 
exvenses of 128 health officers from 
58 nations studying away from 
home; aid to League’s information 
service on communicable diseases. 

10) Surveys—of health condi- 
tions, medical education, nursing, 
biology, anthropology in 34 coun- 
tries. 

11) Experts—staff members 
loaned for instruction in foreign 
countries, 


Insanity 


Insanity is purely a legal and a 
sociological term in the estimation 
of trained psychiatrists, although 
the general practitioner uses it, as 
do most people. His training has 
not been sufficiently specialized for 
him to cope intelligently with the 
mental abnormalities of the chance 
patient. _The medical schools have 
been poorly organized in this re- 
spect, although the postgraduate 
student has been able to piece to- 
gether a body of knowledge on the 
subject. 

University Chair. Harvard last 
week remedied this curriculum hia- 
tus by establishing a new chair of 
“dynamic and abnormal psychol- 
ogy.” Dr. Morton Prince* will fill 
the chair next fall, he of the sleepy- 
seeming eyes and the insinuating 
voice. At 72 he is withdrawing 
from his Boston practice, but not 
from the editorship of the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology. In aca- 
demic life he is certain to have 
large classes, for his plans are to 
teach not alone the causes and the 
complex descriptions of psycho- 
pathic conditions, but also the 
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cures* so far as present knowledge 
and his ingenuity can suggest such. 
He will bring living cases for study, 
explain the facets of their idiosyn- 
cracies. 

Music. All psychiatrists who at- 
tended the 82nd convention of the 
American Psychiatric Association in 
Manhattan last week knew that 
music which “soothes the savage 
beast,” is also a sedative to the in- 
sane. Perhaps it is memory echo- 
ing up through a file of sea-rocked 
protoplasm. Certainly music, as 
well as rhythmic, beating surf, is 
calming. 

The psychiatrists were more in- 
terested in the fact, reported by 
Dr. Arthur H. Harrington, that 
music is being applied as a definite 
therapeutic procedure in the Rhode 
Island State Hospital for Mental 
Diseases. He is its superintendent. 


Intelligence Tests. The psychiat- 
rists laughed at intelligence tests as 
measuring - sticks of mentality: 
“ ... a diagnostic junkpile upon 
which are dumped a great number 
of individuals whose intelligence 
ratings have been arbitrarily deter- 
mined.” 


St. Vitus Dance. At Albany, Dr. 
H. L. K. Shaw of the State Depart- 
ment of Health talked over the 
radio last week about St. Vitus 
Dance, the mildest, most hopeful 
form of chorea. Children, espe- 
cially girls, are susceptible to this 
disease, which is usually the ex- 
pression of mental exhaustion, al- 
though it may be an end result of 
maldevelopment or of various con- 
tagious disegses—tonsillitis, measles, 
whooping cough. Cure is usually 
effected by quiet surroundings, rest 
in bed, full diet with plenty of 
fatty ingredients (milk, eggs), and 
above all the eliminating of the 
causative conditions. Relapses oc- 
cur—the signs of trembling, twitch- 
ing, dancing, muscular incoordina- 
tion often reappear at the end of 
an exhausting school semester. 

Fright. In Berne, Switzerland, 
on a recent school holiday two 
Swiss boys, hand in hand, strolled 
through the town’s arcaded streets. 
On the Nydeck Bridge they loitered 
to watch the waters of the Aar 
tumbling below the bluff on which 
Berne is built. Then they saun- 
tered on to look at the antics of 
the live bears in the municipal pits 
which Berne has maintained since 
1513. Amusing creatures, the 
bears . . . One of the boys leaned 
over the parapet—too far—tumbled 
into the pit. The bears found him 
amusing, tossed him about, mauled 
him, took him apart. Above his 
friend was screaming, until his 
parents took him home, quieted 
him. But he became morose, re- 
fused to eat, would awaken shrick- 
ing that the bears were tearing 
him to pieces. Last week they led 
him, docile, to the Berne insane 
asylum, his intellect disorganized. 





*Sometimes his remedies are simple. To 
a self-pitying businessman, full of fears 
and excitements: ‘“You’re just a plain 
damn fool.” ‘“That’s just what I needed 
to be told,” cried the patient, cured. 
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On Cayuga 


Scorpions crawled on the bosom 
of Lake Cayuga one afternoon last 
week — the  red-and-white-footed 
scorpion of Cornell and the blue- 
and-gold of California. For nearly 
three miles they crawled evenly, 
staccato voices in their tails urging 
their legs to greater labor. Then 
open water began to show. There 
was a scorpion’s length of it be- 
tween the two when Cornell—her 
eight gigantic hearties bursting 
from a last effort which her slightly 
lighter California guests could not 
match—shot across the line, winner 
of a crew race that promised brave 
things for Cornell later on at the 
intercollegiate races on the Hudson. 


Target Golf 


In golf, one ordinarily expects 
the low-scorer to win. Under a 
new system, high man wins. 

They call it “target” golf and 
they played it one day last week 
over the rolling course at Moor 
Park, England. Five score of the 
world’s ablest professional linksmen 
were on hand to give it a trial, 
coveting £1,000 of prize money. 

Huge circles were marked off on 
the fairways where the course’s 
architect had calculated that tee- 
shots should come to rest. They 
were concentric circles, the small- 
est, inner one yielding nine points 
to the player driving his ball with- 
in it; the next largest, eight points; 
a third, seven points. On the par- 
5 holes there were systems of cir- 
cles for second-shots to reach. At 
the greens, the cup was the bull’s- 
eye and there was a special bonus 
for holing shots from off the putt- 
ing surface. 


A battalion of officials was found 
necessary to keep track of the scor- 
ing, but these finally agreed that 
Abe Mitchell (who later confessed 
that he had paid no attention to 
the newfangled arrangements but 
just “played for the pin” as usual) 
had amassed 172 points and was the 
winner. C. H. Corless, Abe’s Eng- 
lish compatriot, was second with 
161 points. Rugger Bill Melhorn of 
Chicago was third with 160 points. 
Other scores: Walter Hagen 148 
points, Archie Compston 134, Joe 
Kirkwood 128. “Par” in points was 
228. Comparison of the. medal 
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(stroke) scores shed but little light 
on the relative merits of “guid 
auld” and “scientific” golf. Mitchel! 
equaled the course record of 69; 
Melhorn was 73. 


Big 10 Golf 


Playing through a serious rain- 
storm over the windswept Knollwood 
course at Lake Bluff, near Chicago, 
the University of Chicago’s “Ma- 


roon” team slashed drives from 
wet tees, mashied onto muggy 
greens, sank putts into brimful 


cups, to win the Big 10* golf cham- 
pionship last week. Best golf for 
the day was played by Ralph Kun- 
stadter, University of Illinois, with 
two rounds of 79. 


Clinches 


It was a tired reféree that stag- 
gered out of a Manhattan ring last 
week where awkward Light-Heavy- 
weight Champion Paul Berlenbach 
had been defending himself against 
flat - footed Challenger Billy 
(“Young”) Stribling. The latter 
had spent all but three of 15 rounds 
hugging close to his rangy oppo- 
nent, out of range of a vague but 
blasting left hand that has sent 
better men than he to sleep. It 
was the referee’s frequent and un- 
pleasant duty to pull the two wrest- 
lers apart and insist that they box. 
Only in the seventh to the ninth 
round did Stribling look anything 
like the fast-stepping, hard-hitting 
leather-pusher that he was when 
he qualified as a challenger. Critics 
eyeing his flabby lethargy toward 
the end of the encounter muttered: 
“Overtrained!” None disputed the 
decision given Berlenbach, even in 
newspapers of Stribling’s native 
Georgia. 


Politesse 


Lenglen. On a damp court at 
the Racing Club in Paris, Suzanne 
Lenglen and Mary K. Browne, one- 
time U. S. champion, stroked the 
ball to and fro. They are good 
friends and sometimes, in the long 
pretty rallies, they smiled at each 
other as if to say, “The spectators 
like this sort of thing,” or “Isn’t 
it exciting!” When Mlle. Lenglen 
considered that a rally had lasted 
long enough, she hit the ball a little 
harder than other woman in the 
world can hit it and relieved Miss 
Browne of further worry upon the 
point in question. Often, too, Miss 
Browne managed to return some 
difficult shot only to have it called 
out, and on these occasions Mlle. 
Lenglen sometimes pointed out to 
the referee that she wished her 
friend to have the point. In one 
unfortunate game two of Suzanne’s 
drives hit the net cord. Miss 
Browne won this game. The rest, 
and the match, Mile. Lenglen took, 
6-1, 6-0—the women’s international 
hard court championship. 





*Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Purdue, Wisconsin, 


New Electric Machine 
Improves Your Floors 100% 





With it anyone can remove old finish . . . scrub, 
wax and polish floors . .. and keep them more 
beautiful than you ever dreamed possible. . . . 





A NEW and extraordinary method of caring 
for floors is here offered you. 

It is radically different from anything in your 
experience. It is the application of electric pow- 
er and mechanical genius to an old, old problem. 

New floors and old . . . both show amaz- 
ing improvement. 


Five Astonishing Results 

The Ponsell Electric Floor Machine brings 
you five important benefits, 

First, it removes from a wood floor all the 
old wax, hardened dirt and varnish. Once more 
you see the lovely surface of the wood itself. 

Second, it sandpapers the surface to a tex- 


ture of satin. A skilled carpenter, working 


many hours could not 
make that 
smoother. 

Third, it rubs wax into 
the wood. It rubs with a 
speed and vigor impossi- 
ble to attain by hand. 
Thus, by friction, the wax 
warms, spreads evenly 
over the entire surface, 
goes 100% farther. 

Fourth, it polishes—and 
how it polishes! Your floor 
gleams with a surpassing 
luster, assumes a mellow, 
natural glow, glistening on 
in spite of dust and foot- 
steps. pass 

Fifth, themachinescrubs 
such floors as need scrub- 
bing. Thus it cleans them 
thoroughly, more thor- 
oughly perhaps than they 
have ever before been 
cleaned. 


All Hard Labor Banished 


Have you ever watched a floor being scraped? 
Have you ever tried scraping one yourself? Or 
sandpapering one? What back-breaking, ex- 
hausting labor! 

Yet the Ponsell machine performs these 
tasks with the guidance of your finger tips. 
It saves human energy not only in the occa- 
sional work of refinishing but also in the more 
frequent work of cleaning and polishing. Gone 
is the bending and stooping, the wear and tear 
on your hands of water, soap, cleaning fluids, 
scrubbing brushes and wet rags. Gone is the 
excessive muscular exertion of rubbing and 
mopping and drying. 


Floors of All Types 


It makes no difference what kind of floors 
you have—this little machine will put them in 
first class condition and keep them so. If they 
are wood, it will refinish them, or clean them, 
or polish them. If linoleum, it will scrub them 


surface 






Considering its advantages, the Ponsell costs 
absurdly little and consumes less than three 
cents’ worth of electric current per hour. 


to spotless cleanliness, then polish them until 
your face is mirrored. Tile, marble, mosaic or 
rubber—cork, terrazzo or cement—the machine 
wins enthusiasticpraisefor its saving of human 
strength, its speed in doing the work, and the 
perfect condition to which it brings the floor. 


No Skill—No Muss 


You know what it is to have workmen in 

the house. You know the dirt and litter that 
comes with them. You know the annoying 
damage to your possessions that usually follows 
in their wake; you know that you will pay a 
good high price for the work they do. Refinish 
floors yourself and you avoid all this. 
With the machine it is ridiculously easy. No 
skill is necessary, no great 
strength or energy. The 
machine is easier to oper- 
ate than a vacuum cleaner, 
You do not push or pull it 
—you simply guide it. In 
a few minutes, eight-year 
old children have become 
expert in its operation. 

“Greatest labor saving 
device we have” says one | 
woman, “Old, neglected 
floors now in good condi- 
tion,” reports another. And 
still another writes, “Have 
lost my dread of waxing 
days.” 


e 
Ponsell 
Electric 

Floor 

Machine 


A Demonstration 
Free 


Our greatest argument 
is the machine’sactual per- 
formance. You owe it to 
yourself to see a demon- 
stration. You owe it to your home tol earn 
more of this wonderful machine. Use the cou- 
pon; ask us for further information; let us tell 
you the address of our nearest branch office 
where you can arrange for a free demonstra- 
tion in your own home—or a 10-day free trial 
if you are too far from the office, 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 66 
220-230 West 19th St., NewYork City 


Please mail me complete information and 
prices regarding your Electric Floor Machine, 
This does not obligate me in any way what- 
ever, 
Name 


Address 
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Kudos 


Some honorary degrees bestowed 
at the earlier college and univer- 
sity commencements: 

New York University 
Painter Edwin Howland Blashfield 


Dr. Fine Arts 

Publisher Adolph Simon (N. Y. Times) Ochs 

Litt. D. 

Speaker Nicholas Longworth LL.D. 
Georgetown University 

Herbert Hoover LL.D. 


Columbia University 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith LL.D. 
(his first academic degree) 
Miles Farrow, organist and choirmaster of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine D. Mus. 
President Max Mason of the University 
of Chicago D.Sc. 
Henry Osborn Taylor, historian Litt. D 
Edward Channing, historian Litt. D. 
Bishop John Gardner Murray, Episcopal 
Primus Dr. Sacred Theology 
Bishop Ernest Milmore Stires of Long 
Island Dr. Sacred Theology 
Editor, John St. Loe Stracney of the 
London Spectator (conferred last Novem- 
ber) Litt. D. 
Washington University (St. Louis) 


U. S. Seeretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis LL.D 


William and Mary College 
Rear Admiral Cary Travers Grayson LL.D. 


George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.) 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambas- 
sador LL. 
U. S. Under-Secretary of State Joseph 
Clark Grew LL.D. 
Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook (D.A.R.) LL.D. 
McGill University (Montreal) 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambas- 
sador LL.D. 
Dickinson College 
The Rev. S. Parkes Cadman of Brook- 
lyn LL.D. 
Dr. Herbert N. Shenton of Manhattan 
Dr. Humanities 


Holy Cross College 


Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts LL. 


University of Southern California 
- Frederick Warde, actor 
Wake Forest College 


Walter Lippmann, editorial writer of the 
N. Y. World LL 


L.H.D. 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
Sister Mary Veronica Ryan, nursing — 
L 


University of Porto Rico 
Jose Vasconcelos, onetime Mexican Min- 
ister of Education LL.D. 


Dr. Alexander Petrunkevitch, Yale 


biologist D.Sc. 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) 

Owen D. Young, industrialist LL.D 
Michael Idvorsky Pupin, _ electrical 

engineer D.Sc. 


Publisher, Wallace McIlvaine Scudder 
of the Newark Erening Nevs i 


New Unit 


Friends and officials of North- 
western University assembled at the 
north edge of Chicago to lay and 
dedicate four cornerstones of a new 
unit of that thriving institution, 
whose headquarters are farther up 
Lake Michigan, at Evanston, IIl. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Alexander Mc- 
Kinlock had given the campus in 
memory of their warrior son. Mrs. 
Montgomery Ward had given a 
medical-dental centre, a 14-story 
Gothic building, in memory of her 





merchant (mail-order) husband. 
The widow of Levy Mayer, famed 
attorney, had given a hall of law. 
Judge Elbert H. (U. S. Steel) Gary 
of Manhattan had given a law 
library. W. A. Wieboldt had given 
a hall of commerce. 

Mayor Dever of Chicago was 
there to express his city’s apprecia- 
tion. President Walter Dill Scott 
acknowledged gifts in behalf of the 
faculties and students. 

Dr. Charles H. Mayo, North- 
western ’88, famed Rochester, Minn., 
surgeon, proposed that Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Ward had, by her gift, 
opened the door on a new era of 
medical teaching, an era when Med- 
icine will lead society out of an 
impossible situation. “The strug- 
gle for bread has given place to the 
struggle for luxuries. The struggle 
to keep on living, the fear of age 
with its limitations of pleasure, are 
encouraged by our skill. We actu- 
ally encourage impurity of stock 
in spite of nature’s effort to main- 
tain it. .. . How to accomplish our 
good without evil is a harder prob- 
lem than how to accomplish our 
good.” 


Three Nations 


It had long been a matter of re- 
gret to Philanthropist Lee Kohns 
of Manhattan that the Sorbonne 
or University of Paris has no chair 
of U. S. history, civilization and 
letters. So last week, after hav- 
ing effected the preliminaries by 
letter, he sailed for France with 
the money right in his pocket to 
endow such a chair for perpetuity. 
The object: international under- 
standing. Donor Kohns is a grand- 
son of the late Lazarus Straus, 
German founder of the U. S. finan- 
cial Straus dynasty. 





Heads 


Hotchkiss, pleasant country seat 
of private secondary education 
(Lakeville, Conn.), last week an- 
nounced the election of a_head- 
master to succeed Walter H. Buell, 
who postponed his retirement in 
1924 to act in place of the late 
“King,” Rev. Huber G. Buehler 
(TIME, June 30, 1924). The new 
man is a young man, a Hotchkiss 
“old boy” not 20 years out. He is 
George Van Santvoord, this past 
year head of the English depart- 
ment of Buffalo University and be- 
fore that an assistant English 
professor at Yale. He is of old New 
York patroon stock, tall, an oars- 
man, somewhat anglicized as to 
manners and accent after being a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford and a 
teacher in Winchester College, 
England. Headmaster-elect Van 
Santvoord wrote a tribute to his 
predecessor, whom he remembered 
as “first of all a man, genial and 
humane and thoroughly sympa- 


thetic” from their Sunday afternoon 
walks together as master and pupil. 
Headmaster Buell, deeply loved 
scholar, did not reply in kind, but 
it was obvious that he had re- 
membered his pupil, spoken well 
of him to Hotchkiss trustees. 


Last fortnight St. George’s 
School (Middletown, R. I.)  an- 
nounced the election of Russell H. 
Nevins, Yale ’01, as successor to 
Headmaster Stephen Perkins Cabot. 
Headmaster-elect Nevins has been 
a St. George’s master since 1902, 
senior master since 1916, acting- 
headmaster for two terms in 1924. 


Retrospect 


The U. S. college president dis- 
missed his secretary and sat back 
in his chair with an air of finality. 
Between him and his vacation there 
now remained only commencement, 
with its trustee meetings, bac- 
calaureate address, awarding of 
degrees and the usual sociabilities 
at alumni headquarters, the base- 
ball field and around Mrs. Presi- 
dent’s tea table. But before this 
festive period began, Mr. President 
lingered a moment, gazing out at 
the drowsy June campus, to specu- 
late upon the general nature and 
special features of the college year 
just drawing to a close. 


Undergraduate Power. Yes, as 
President Emeritus Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity had written in the New 
York Times, an outstanding phe- 
nomenon everywhere during 1925- 
26 was the increasing power—or at 
least, increased self-assertiveness— 
of the undergraduates. (Dr. 
Thwing had compared this phe- 
nomenon to the “student universi- 
ties” of the Middle Ages, when 
a professor had to ask his pupils 
for permission to take a week-end 
off. Ah, there was thirst for 
knowledge in those days!) 

At Oregon and _ Bowdoi: at 
Yale, at Harvard (TIME, April 19), 
undergraduate committees had seen 
fit to scrutinize the _ curricula 
minutely and to formulate sug- 
gestions that ranged all the way 
from establishing special readings 
in modern fiction to dividing one 
university (Harvard) into smaller 
socio-educational units. 

Undergraduates had successfully 
protested against compulsory chapel 
attendance at Vassar, Yale, Dart- 
mouth (TIME, June 14). They had 
rated their professors according 
to ability at some colleges; had 
demanded—and obtained—unlimited 
“cuts” for high-stand students at 
others. They had continued to 
criticize the lecture system freely, 
and to publish outspoken articles 
on all phases of higher education—- 
Sees academic, sociologi- 
cal. 

Elevation of Standards. Nor had 
administrators been idle. It had 
been a year notable for efforts to 
elevate academic standards. Chief 
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AILROAD systems trained like an 

athlete! That’s the only way to de- 

scribe the remarkable strides made by the 
rails in the last six years. 

Running more miles with less effort. 
Accomplishing more work with a reserve 
of equipment held back for an emergency. 
Never before in railroad history has such 
efficiency of operation been equalled. 

How it is done is a story that only the 
men at the throttle of railroad control can 
tell, but they have clearly put America 
first on the world’s railroad schedule. 
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of these efforts, of course, was that 
of President Frank J. Goodnow of 
Johns Hopkins, who had brought 
his university back to its original 
purpose of dispensing “higher” 
education in the true sense of the 
adjective—by cutting freshman and 
sophomore studies out of the lib- 
eral arts school (TIME, March 8). 
Scholars everywhere had _ joined 
in heiping Phi Beta Kappa to 
make its sesquicentennial a revival 
of scholarship (TIME, May 31). 

Research. The action at Johns 
Hopkins was also expressive of a 
renewed emphasis that came dur- 
ing the year upon the university as 
an institution for research as well 
as teaching. Many college presi- 
dents had joined with many finan- 
ciers and U. S. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover to establish a Na- 
tional Research Endowment Fund 
of 20 millions (TIME, March 15, 
ScIENCE). Historians were seek- 
ing a millicn to underwrite their 
work. Dean Pound of the Harvard 
Law School had spoken out on 
the subject of research in law, and 
been materially aided by the Gen- 
eral Education Board (TIME, May 
24). 

Entrance Limitations. The crush 
at U. S. college gates had con- 
tinued until even huge Harvard 
felt obliged to announce a policy 
of restricting her freshman classes 
(Time, April 12). 

Psychological Tests. The as- 
sistance of modern psychology in 
selecting matriculants had been ac- 
cepted more widely than _ ever, 
and Brown University had taken 





the next logical step in this di- 
rection, instituting psychological 
examinations supplementary to the 
physical examinations which every 
university is careful to give its 
members annually (TIME, May 17). 

Internationalism. There had been 
growth in the internationalism of 
higher education. Not only were 
European educators allegedly* more 
eonscious of the merit of U. S. 
universities, but foundations and 
student exchange agencies had 
brought more foreign students to 
U. S. colleges.t The Russian Stu- 
dent Fund, Inc. (Manhattan) re 
ported the impending graduation of 
44 onetime refugees. ‘The Common- 
wealth Foundation for British 
graduate students and the Davison 
scholarships for British under- 





*President Nicholas Murray ‘“Miracu- 
lous”) Butler of Columbia University, in 
a Commencement oration delivered last 
fortnight: “It has been my ambition to 
have it said in Europe as well as in this 
country that on Morningside Heights there 
has been brought together a group of 
scholars, trained investigators, scientists, 
teachers and personalities without com- 
parison in the civilized world. Gentlemen, 
that has been done!” 

tOmniscient Dr. Thwing “happens to 
know” that Cecil Rhodes, when he founded 
the Rhodes scholarships at Oxford 23 
years ago, viewed with disfavor scholar- 
ships at U. S. universities for British 
students. It is said that a prime motive 
actuating his founding of the Rhodes 
scholarships was a desire to express his 
gratitude and admiration for the U. S. 
engineer who was so instrumental in help- 
ing him make fortunes in South African 
gold—Mr. John Hays Hammond. The 
latter, now retired, has developed a lively 
interest in education; last week he ad- 


dressed “all June graduates” by radio. 
His subject: “Success.” 
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graduates were more than ever 
popular. Conversely, exchange of 
students with German universities 
was rearranged for the first time 
since the War. The first scholar- 
ships for U. S. students at Jap- 
anese universities were founded 
(TIME, Feb. 15). Smith College 
sent 32 of its young ladies to do 
their junior-year studies in France. 

Athletics. The movement to sub- 
ordinate athletics in college life 
had continued. Professors had met 
in Manhattan and scored the ex- 
aggeration of football. The Har- 
vard Crimson had (last week) 
published an editorial, typical of 
editorials in other undergraduate 
dailies, patting the undergraduates 
on the back for not getting hysteri- 
cal at a crew rally. 

Endowments. The era of physi- 
cal expansion at the colleges had 
by no means, ended nor the 
endowment-raising era to main- 
tain buildings and support the 
pedagogy that is to operate with- 
in them. The biggest campaign 
announced during the year was that 
of New York University, for 73 
millions in the next decade. (Dur- 
ing 1923-24 the total gifts to all 
colleges, not counting state ap- 
propriations, was only 91 millions.) 


At the University of Wisconsin, 
the pensive man in the presidential 
chair was Dr. Glenn Frank, one- 
time magazine editor and lecturer. 
He had been there only a year but 
that had been long enough for him 
to decide that the major problem 
of modern mammoth state uni- 
versities is how to help the student 
find a needle of tempered, pointed 
knowledge in the haystack of a 
curriculum listing thousands of 
courses. 

Presidents Max Mason of Chicago 
and Clarence C. Little of Michigan 
were also rounding out their first 
years in their chairs, but the public 
heard less of their discoveries, 
heard only that their respective in- 
stitutions had found them to be 
able men. 

President George L. Mackintosh 
of Wabash College, extended his 
retrospect, to cover the whole 20 
years of his administration, for 
he had resigned (voluntarily), and 
would soon be succeeded by Dr. 
Louis B. Hopkins, personnel direc- 
tor of Northwestern University. 
Dr. E. G. Cutshall of West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan (Buckhannon, W. 
Va.) was to be succeeded by Dr. 
Homer B. Wark of Boston Uni- 
versity. 


In the presidential chair at Har- 
vard University probably sat no 
one. 


It was the close of one of the 
best years in Harvard’s history, a 
year especially agreeable, because 
it had followed on the heels of a 
period of turmoil and tribulation, a 
period that had seen the departure 
to Yale of Professor George Pierce 
Baker of the famed 47 Workshop 
(dramatics); a squabble over new 














buildings .in the old Yard; an- 
other squabble over the release of 
a valuable piece of university prop- 
erty on the Square; continued un- 
certainty about the tutorial system; 
repeated athletic disasters, so 
troublous to the alumnus soul. 

Then athletics had looked up, 
under the adroit direction of Wil- 
liam John (“Bill”) Bingham, one- 
time Crimson track celebrity. The 
Harvard Fund had got under way 
with vigorous Howard Elliott, Presi- 
dent of the Overseers, at the helm 
(TIME, May 8). The first fruits 
of the rejuvenated tutorial sys- 
tem had begun to appear, and an 
unusually constructive group of 
seniors had quickened interest in 
undergraduate problems with a re- 
port that received unanimous ap- 
proval from student body and 
overseers alike (TIME, April 19). 
A policy of entrance restriction had 
been announced and _ successfully 
interpreted to the public. Dr. Gil- 
bert Murray was coming from 
England as first incumbent of a 
newly-endowed chair of poetry 
(TIME, March 15). 

All these had redounded to both 
the credit and the popularity of the 
president of Harvard. But still it 
is unlikely that at the close of the 
year he sat gazing pensively from 
his chair. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell is 
an exceedingly busy man and it is 
his nature to throw his whole self 
into the business of every moment. 
To him might have been addressed 
the question the Quaker lady asked 
busy Poet Robert Southey (as 
quoted by Dr. Thwing in his recent 
book* on college presidents): “And 
friend, when dost thee think?” 

The answer in Dr. Lowell’s case 
would be: “Going to and fro, 
Madam.” 

You see him crossing the Har- 
vard campus at his long stride that 
is nearly a lope, head and shoulders 
stooped, hands clasped behind him. 
By the concentrated expression 
you know that his mind is also in 
rapid motion, even if the scene is 
a Manhattan side street (between 
the Harvard Club and Grand Cen- 
tral) and he is encumbered with 
a huge suitcase in the midst of a 
blizzard.t 

Patriarchal Dr. Thwing, in dis- 
cussing college presidents, has made 
a reference implying that Dr. 
Lowell’s review of a college year 
would consist chiefly in  totting 
up additions to the endowment 
fund. But this is an imperfect 
and misleading impression. 

When he took his chair in 1909— 
a tall, dignified, self-contained, cor- 
rect figure of 53—he at once con- 
cerned himself with the curriculum 
and the system of instruction. He 
pruned the elective courses; he in- 
stituted the method of requiring a 
considerable amount of work in a 
single field from each student, as- 
sisted by specially assigned mem- 
bers of the faculty in the capacity 
of tutors and examined compre- 
hensively before graduation. “The 
best type of liberal education,” he 
said, “aims at producing men who 





*THE COLLEGE PrEsIDENT—Charles F. 
Thwing—Macmillan ($2.50). 

+Why he did not get a taxi has been 
the subject of much subsequent debate, 


know a little of everything, and 
something well.” 

His own special fields had been 
mathematics and the science of 
government. Upon the latter sub- 
ject his book, Government of Eng- 
land, became widely celebrated and 
his lectures were considered among 
the most stimulating at Harvard. 
He was a teacher-president, therc- 
fore, as well as an able organizer 
and college financier. (When he 
went on the Harvard faculty in 
1897, his private fortune was said 
to run into seven figures). 

As to personality, he is as much 
a New Englander as Plymouth 
Rock. Lowell, Mass., was named 
after his paternal grandfather; 
Lawrence, Mass., after his mother’s 
father. He married Anna Parker 
Lowell, who like him was descended 
from Judge John Lowell and tradi- 
tion is so strong upon them both 
that (for example) they would see 
nothing quaint in refusing to have 
a king and queen for dinner on 
Thursday, because Thursday has 
always been maid’s-day-out in New 
England. There have been banker 
Lowells, lawyer Lowells, minister 
Lowells, an astronomer Lowell 
(Professor Percival, a brother), but 
College-President Lowell was never 
very close to his late sister, Poet 
Amy Lowell. She was far more 
eccentric and out of the family 
manner than their ancestor, Poet 
James Russell Lowell. 


Yet New England traits do not, 
as is sometimes mistakenly sup- 
posed, exclude warmth, free-reined 
energy and enthusiasm. In college 
A. Lawrence Lowell, (’77) roomed 
alone, had a small circle of friends, 
achieved Phi Beta Kappa scholar- 
ship, but he also one day won the 
Varsity mile running race, caught 
his breath and ran again to win 
the three-mile race. His physical 
vigor and robust enthusiasm are 
visible today at college track meets, 
where it is a common, sight to see 
him loping over to the finish tape to 
hear the time, congratulate the 
winner. 

It has been his practice to keep 
in touch with his undergraduates. 
He encourages the liberal thinking 
of the student leaders; calls them 
to his office for official and per- 
sonal talks. If there seems to be 
stiff formality in his public pres- 
ence, it unbends when he gives his 
mind to a subject under discussion; 
that no remnant of his attention is 
then being held in reserve you 
can tell from the rapidity and force 
of his rather thin and high staccato 
voice, which years have not mel- 
lowed. Suppose the talk turns 
from shoes and _ sealing-wax to 
ships: he is off on the instant to 
drag out a map and kneel with 
it on the floor, tracing with his 
finger, explaining, exclaiming... . 

After troubled times, when the 
head of a university invariably 
bears the brunt, Harvard was en- 
tering a positive, progressive phase 
worthy of universal admiration. She 
could afford to yield to Columbia 
the latter’s self-advertised laurels 
and contemplate her own president, 
than whom, among all the distin- 
guished gentlemen in their distin- 
guished chairs, none is more illus- 
trious, 
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hand and foot! 
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Protect July Funds 


with safeguards that have 


resulted in this record | 


EFORE you accept a lower return 

than 634% or 7% on your July funds, 
give serious consideration to these facts: 
1. The F. H. Smith Company has com- 
pleted more than 53 years of continuous 
service to first mortgage investors. 
2. It has sold first mortgage investments, 
aggregating many millions of dollars, to 
thousands of men and ‘women, living in 
every state of the United States, and in 33 
countries and territories abroad. 
3. On all of these investments, through- 
out more than half a century, every cent 
of interest and maturing principal has 
been paid promptly and in full. 


67%" 1% 


HE 634% and 7% First Mortgage 

Bonds that we offer for your July 
funds are created by the same standards 
of safety and protected by the same safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. 
These bonds give you the strong security 
of modern, income-producing city prop- 
erty and, through monthly payments to- 
ward the annual reduction of the principal, 
your margin of safety is constantly in- 
creased. 
You may invest outright, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 or $100, or you may 
use our Investment Savings Plan to buy 
one or more $500 or $1,000 bonds by 10 
equal monthly payments. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 
Maturities are from 2 years tol Io years. 

* * * * 

Send your name and address on the form 
below for details of our July offerings, and 
for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 
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James 


The great railroad men of four 
decades ago were generally referred 
to as “Empire Builders,” an earth- 
shouldering epithet originally ap- 
plied to James J. Hill. Since the 
death of Mr. Hill. and of less ad- 





© Keystone 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
Three-empire man 


mirable Jay Gould and their stern 
peers, the epithet had lapsed into 
disuse, but last week it was re- 
vived for a contemporary capitalist, 
Arthur Curtiss James. It became 
known that during the last two 
years Mr. James has accumulated a 
large stock interest in the Western 
Pacific Railroad Corp., becoming 
thereby probably the largest private 
railroad shareholder in the U. S.— 
a mighty factor in nearly 40,000 
miles of railroad. The money he 
bought it with began to be accu- 
mulated a hundred years ago when 
his grandfather, Daniel, founded 
the Phelps-Dodge Corp. to export 
U. S. minerals. 

The main stem of the Western 
Pacific runs 927 miles from San 
Francisco to Salt Lake City.* It 
was once, financially, a hazardous 
railroad, an iron hope of the execu- 
tors of the estate of Jay Gould for 
making a coast to coast system 
out of the Gould holdings. In the 
rocky country past Ogden, Utah, 
the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific dominated; if the Goulds 
wanted a new road they would 
have to build one over the moun- 
tains. The plan cost money—so 
much that the Gould roads col- 
lapsed and passed into the control 
of the Equitable Trust Co. Alvin 


*There it connects with the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, which it controls. By 
way of the subsidiary it joins (at Denver) 
the Burlington (Mr. James’ Northern 





Pacific and Great Northern control the 
Burlington) and (at Pueblo, Colo.) the 
Missouri Pacific, the Burlington’s trans- 
continental rival. Mr. James also owns 
a large share of the Southern Pacific. 





W. Krech, chairman of the Western 
Pacific Board under the Equitable, 
resigned in favor of T. M. Schu- 
macher, an associate of Mr. James. 

Interviewed, Empire Builder 
James announced that his purchase 
was “purely personal.” He meant 
by this that in making it he did 
not look upon himself as represent- 
ing the many other companies in 
which he owns controlling interest. 

To the public he said: “I have en- 
tire confidence in the ability of the 
territory served by the Western 
Pacific to support an independent 
system which shall have for its 
sole objective the upbuilding of the 
territory served by it.” 

To a friend: “I bought it [the 
Western Pacific stock] because I 
thought it was cheap.” 


There is another empire over 
which Arthur Curtiss James pre- 
sides. He even has a flag to sym- 
bolize his rule there—a triangular 
piece of bunting bearing a crescent 
and a star. It flew at the mast- 
head of the Coronette, the yacht in 
which he went around the world; 
it snapped at the halyards of the 
Aloha I and the Aloha II, famous 
sailing yachts. Mr. James handles 
his yachts himself. He holds mas- 
ter’s papers which permit him to 
operate his craft in any waters. 
He is a former commodore of the 
New York and Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian yacht clubs. 

And there is a lowlier empire 
in which Mr. James is a conspic- 
uous servant of those who serve. 
To religion, to charity, he gives 
lavishly both time and money. Of 
the eminent liberal Union Theo- 
logical Seminary he is a director. 


Notes 


First and Third. Last week the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
took the International Acceptance 
Securities & Trust Co. into mem- 
bership and totted up an even 900 
members on its rolls. It now in- 
cludes 70% of the number and 90% 
($12,500,000,000) of the resources 
of all the national and state banks 
and trust companies of its district; 
is first in the nation in member 
bank resources, only third in num- 
ber of members. The Chicago dis- 
trict has 1,383 members; the Kan- 
sas City district 1,016, 


Drivurself. Dumpy John Hertz 
trotting around Chicago conceived 
another transportation idea which 
he started to embody last week 
with the help of General Motors. 
He, a onetime newspaper copy boy, 
had built up the Yellow Cab Man- 
ufacturing Co., which now has 1,000 
licensed stations scattered over the 
country. A few months ago Gen- 
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Like the Magic Carpet, 
Cheques take you 


wherever you 
want to go. 


eral Motors absorbed this concern, 
merged its activities with those of 
its truck department as the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Co. Thus left re- 
latively free of business cares, 
Hertz learned that the U. S. al- 
ready has about 300 drive-yourself 
stations with some 6,500 machines 
in service; decided to integrate 
them. So now General Motors is 
financing without commission a 
$30,000,000 concern — the Hertz 
Drivurself Corp, 


Share Sales. $25,000,000 is a 
weirdly large turnover in one day 
for the securities of any company. 
U. S. Steel Common did it last week 
—196,500 shares at an average of 
$130 each. Three large Manhattan 
brokerage houses, closely connected 
with local banks friendly to 
the steel corporation, did most of 
the buying. ; 


Pierce-Arrow. For five years 
Pierce-Arrow preferred stockholders 
have patiently waited for dividends. 
Last week they were rewarded—$2 
initially. President Myron E. Forbes 
reported that the company has no 
bank loans outstanding, has $2,582,- 
740 in cash balance. 


AERONAUTICS 








In London 


Airplanes from McCook Field, 
Dayton, often fly over London, 
Ohio. The aviators, looking down 
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JOHN HERTZ 
Drivurself! 


at the spring countryside, watch 
the housewives of London spread 
their laundered’ sheets, smaller 
than a doll’s handkerchiefs, to dry 
on the grass. The housewives 
rarely glance at the aviators. Why 
should they bother? Yet last week 
a housewife looked at her sheets 
and then at the sky and telephoned 
McCook Field. Then the voice of 
another matron harangued one of 
the ground pilots; others followed. 
Each had much the same complaint 
to make; the planes were, or 
rather they had—well, just let 
someone come down—and look at 
her sheets! 

Three grave officers—Lieutenants 
Barksdale, Lockwood, Amis—ex- 























































































































amined the laundry of London, 
pock-marked with gobs of oily dirt. 
Then the officers rendered their de- 
cision—-the stains, fallen from heav- 
en upon the sheets, were not oil, en- 
gine grease or any airplane drop- 
pings. No, the stains were mud. 
Perhaps it had been raining mud. 
This is exactly what had happened. 
In other cities the same phenome- 
non occurred. high wind had 
carried dust into the atmosphere 
until saturation brought dust and 
water down together. ... Flyers 
were vindicated. 


Partridge 


Farmer S. J. Letendre of Men- 
dota, Minn., paused by his barn 
one afternoon last week to observe 
the erratic flight of an airplane 
coming along low over the fields 
from the windy northwest. It was 
swerving and teetering as if its 
courage were buffeted away. Two 
small pieces fell from it. It 
twirled reluctantly, then dropped 
like a shot bird. Farmer Letendre 
extricated from the wreck the re- 
mains of Pilot Elmer Lee Partridge. 

Partridge had just left Minne- 
apolis on the inaugural _ south- 
bound trip of an air mail service 
between there and Chicago.* Three 
of the five other pilots flying the 
new route that day were blown 
astray. Partridge is believed to 
have had no parachute. 

Colonel Charles M. Dickinson, 
president of the Aero Club of II- 
linois, the body that has the Gov- 
ernment contract for the new route, 
was reported as having blamed 
Partridge’s death on “a law just 
passed by Congress levying fines 
on pilots late with their mail.” 

Col. Dickinson was either mis- 
quoted or mistaken. No such law 
exists. 
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NORTH America Parcel Post Insurance does 


not cover currency sent through the mail. Yet 


every package mailed is money iv an equally 
losable form. Insurance is your only protection 
against financial loss on packages, and < North 
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U IT Z 2) What caused mud to fall from 
QO the skies? (P. 29.) 


. . . 
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Read TIME from cover to cover, gi tr a) e Byng of “Byng 


omitting this page. Return to this 
page, quiz yourself. He who cor- 


rectly answers 20 or more of the 4) “Gentlemen, that has been 
questions, does well. done!” What, where? (P. 24.) 

1) Why have U. S. embassies and pe Se 
legations been bombed in Paris, : 
Sofia, Lisbon, Buenos Aires, Monte- 5) What was Painter Domenico 
vidio? (P. 6.) Theotocopuli called? (P. 17.) 





BANK SAFETY 


More than 200 National, State and Savings Banks have 
investigated these bonds and invested large sums in them. 
Individuals have invested from $500 to $200,000 each. A 
Surety Company with resources of Forty-Eight Million 


Dollars guarantees the first mortgage security. 


6% Wirth Bank Sarety. You need not take less, you would 
scarcely demand more; for 6% is a fair return to any investor, and 
bank safety is that degree of safety which is required by banks for 
their deposit and trust funds. 
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you ir the real estate bonds underwritten by THe BALtimorE 


Trust Company, one of America’s big banks, and secured by 


first mortgages which the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company (resources $48,000,000) guarantees as to principal and 
interest. Titles are guaranteed by the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company (resources $30,000,000). 


The denominations are $500 and $1,000, the maturities one year 


to ten years, and any State tax up to 4% mills is refunded. Write 
to the main office of The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 21. 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


Baltimore Company, Inc............. eee Wee, IN. «oma BN Tein in nceckcdecasensdssccvceessnth Warren, Pa. 
Baltimore Trust Company............ Baltimore, Md. Elliott Magraw & Co......... ...St. Paul, Minn. 
Bodell & Company....................... Providence, R.I. Nicol-Ford & Co., Imne...........000+ Detroit, Mich. 
Owen Daly & Company.................. Baltimore, Md. Poe aes... nice ....Baltimore, Md. 
J. C. Dann & Company................... . Buffalo, N.Y. Prudential Company.......................-6 Chicago, Ill. 
Empire Trust Company. ...St. Joseph, Mo. Charles D. Sager................ ....Washington, D.C. 
Ferris & Hardgrove..............0::000+ Spokane, Wash. Second National Bank.................. Saginaw, Mich. 
Industrial Bank................... Grand Rapids, Mich. Union Bond & Mortgage Co......... Davenport, Ia. 


Ward, Sterne & Co... . Birmingham, Ala. 
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6) Who overruled Queen Mary’s 
desire to give Miss Jessie Betts a 
lift? (P. 12.) 


7) What characteristic of the edu- 
cation of the Middle Ages: is in- 
creasingly apparent today? (P. 22.) 

8) Who is the lady of Villa Tor- 
onia? (P. 18.) 


9) What did Eunice see in the 
pond in front of the Congressional 
Library? (P. 5.) 


10) Why were the hills of Gar- 
whal poisoned with strychnine? 
(P. 29.) 


7 . . 


11) Where is a taste for vodka 
reported to be developing? (P. 13.) 


12) Approximately how many 
British coal miners were still un- 
employed last week? (P. 12.) 


. 


13) What symbol was ordered ta 
be displayed at all Italian Univer- 
sities? (P. 19.) 


14) Where did Senhor Mello 
Franco weep? (P. 11.) 


15) Name one of the four famed 
newspaper publishers in “Buffalo, 
this recreant town.” (P. 17.) 


16) How many cases of yellow 
fever occurred in both Americas in 
1925? (P. 19.) 


17) What would Mlle. Lenglen do, 
when Miss Browne managed to re- 
turn a difficult shot? (P. 21.) 


18) What happened again to Dr. 
Work? (P. 6.) 


19) What was proclaimed as 
street criers strode through Kabul? 
(P. 15.) 


20) What St. Gaudens announce- 
ment elicited “Well, well!” from the 
art world? (P. 17.) 


21) What famed phrase will prob- 
ably be struck from the U. S. im- 
migration code? (P. 8.) 


22) Why send insane patients 
into a cafeteria? (P. 20.) 


23) Who is probably the largest 
private railroad shareholder in the 
U. S.2. (P. 26.) 


24) What weighed heavily on the 
rh. of the Sultan of Sulu? (P. 
10. 


25) Translate “Majestitsbeleidi- 
gung.” (P. 14.) 
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“TIME brings all things” 





Leopard 


For ten moist, murmurous Indian 
nights a British captain sat behind 
a bush with an elephant gun on his 
knees, waiting for Satan. On the 
other side of the bush a goat was 
tethered, for it was known that 
Satan had an appetite for goats. 
For seven years the Black God 
had padded on cat feet over 350 
square miles of Western Garhwal; 
in that time he had killed 125 hu- 
mans, snatching them in village 
streets, at the very doors of houses. 
Sixteen Indian shimkaris, paid by 
the government, had shot at him 
and missed; gun traps, arsenic, 
cyanide and prayer had not hurt 
him. Twice he was caught—once 
in a trap, once in a cave. He es- 
caped. The hills were poisoned 
with strychnine. He lived. It was 
then that the natives declared that 
God alone could kill the killer, for 
though in form he had the look of 
a great leopard he was not a 
leopard. He was Satan.* 

- On the eleventh night the 
Captain heard the thud of paws, 
flashed his electric torch on a black 
and yellow Presence with jewel 
eyes that leaped out of the forest 
upon the goat’s back. His rifle 
roared; he knew that his aim had 
been true, but when he sprang for- 
ward to look he found the goat 
lying dead in a pool of blood with 
the marks of incredible claws in 
his back. There was nothing else, 
no dead marauder. The captain 
turned upon his gunbearer a face 
in which horror whitely flickered. 
Could it be— 

Next day they found a dead 
leopard 50 yards down a ravine. 
There was a bullet in his heart. 
His length was 7 feet 10 inches, 
and he was very old—so old 
that his years could not be 
reckoned. ... 


Cow 

In Eastern Guatemala, Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Record discovered a_ tree 
never before known to_ science, 
named it the cow tree. From its 
bark, when slit, issues a creamy 
white latex, delicate in taste, nour- 
ishing to man and beast. 


Viper 

In Hazard, Ky., one Lucy Napier, 
25, arrived at the railroad station 
with some things done up in a 
bundle. She had walked 40 miles 
from her father’s hill cabin to take 
the train for Happy, Ky., where 
she was going to be married. She 
had never seen a train before, and 
as the old-fashioned car bumped 
over the rails toward Viper, Ky., 





*Though the Occidental concept of Satan 
belongs to the post-exilic period of Hebrew 
development and has no exact Indian coun- 
terpart, the word is here employed as the 
nearest translation of Kali (The Black), 
dread Indian devourer, cruel goddess of de- 
struction and death. 


she sat trembling on the edge of 
her seat. The conductor shoved his 
red face around the edge of the 
door. “Vi-p-e-E-R,” he _ shouted, 
“V-I-I-per.” Lucy Napier jumped 
out of the window. Her skull was 
fractured, her neck broken. 


Funny Bundesen 


Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., of 
the Chicago department of health, 
issued a bulletin last week which 
contained an interesting fact and 
an atrocious example of medical 
wit. The fact concerned conju- 
gality: married men live longer 
than single men, longer than di- 
vorced men. Dr. Bundesen sup- 
ported this statement with statis- 
tics gathered from four groups, 
arranged according to age. Then, 
by way of summary, he offered the 
sample of his* humor: 

“It seems that marriage is cer- 
tainly good for the health when 
we consider the young fellows of 
65 and over. Out of 1,000 of these 
divorced boys, 116 play harps in 
heaven; out of 1,000 single fellows 
of the same age group, 112 enter 
the angelic host; while out of 
1,000 married youngsters of the 
same age-group, only 80, with 
‘storm and strife’ to contend with, 
knock at St. Peter’s Pearly Gates.” 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Charles H. Swift, vice 
president of Swift & Co. (meat, 
glue, fertilizer, gelatin, wool, leath- 
er, soap); to Claire Dux, famed 
Swiss soprano (Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera, recently in concert). 
In Chicago she said: “American 
men are the loveliest to marry.” 


Engaged. Vera (“Moral Turpi- 
tude”) Countess Cathcart (TIME, 
March 1, NATIONAL AFFAIRS); to 
Gideon Boissevain, Dutch-U. S. 
banker. In London he said last 
week: “Of course we both are very 
shy about the whole affair.” 


Married. Elaine Hammerstein, 
fluffy cinema actress, daughter of 
Manhattan producer Arthur Ham- 
merstein, to one J. Walter Keyes, 
insurance commissioner; at Los 
Angeles. 


Married. Arthur Ruhl, famed 
and able European correspondent 
(TIME, Sept. 28, Russia, “Ruhl’s 
Report”) for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, to Zinaida Yakounchi- 
koff, a Russian refugee; in Berlin. 
Her father, now a Riviera hotel 
keeper, was once a Tsaral function- 
ary. Until recently she gave lan- 
guage lessons in Berlin. 

*Doubtless Health Officer Bundesen was 
responsible only indirectly. It is the 
usual thing for officials to get their 
publicity sheets written by underpaid news- 
paper reporters, the majority of whom 
are constantly on the lookout for “‘out- 


side work” of any kind to fatten their 
slender purses, 





INSTITUTIONAL 
FINANCING 


is broadly discussed in 


THE CHART BOOK | 


a new publication describing the 
most efficient methods of raising 
money for denominational, educa- 
tional and other publicly supported 
institutions. 
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without obligation 
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Horace Greeley said: ‘‘Go 
West, young man!’’ 


TIME goes West, East, 
North, South. 


(See coupon on Page 2) 





Married. Miss Hope LEaton, 
daughter of William H. Eaton, 
niece of Winthrop M. Crane 
(paper); to one Alexander Simpson 


8rd, employed by the Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Stationery Co. 


Married. Miss Esther Studebaker, 
daughter of Clement Studebaker 
2nd (wagons, trucks, motors); to 
one James Masterson Peticolas, 
Chicago broker. 

Married. Miss Carlotta Have- 
meyer, eldest daughter of Henry 
Osborne Havemeyer, purse-potent 
director of coal, copper, fruit, sugar 
and (minor) railway companies; to 
one Anson Alexander Bigelow of 
Philadelphia and Newport. 


Married. Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john, Professor of Philosophy at the 
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University of Wisconsin; to Miss 
Helen Everett (Bryn Mawr ’15). 


Married. For the fourth time, 
Ferenc Molnar, most famed of con- 
temporary Hungarian dramatists 
(Liliom, The Guardsman, The 
Swan, The Glass Slipper, Fashions 
For Men); to Lilli Darvas, famed 
Hungarian actress. His wives: Mar- 
git Vezei, daughter of writer-paint- 
er-publisher Pester Loyd (six 
years); Margit Vezei (remarried, 
redivorced) ; Sari Fredak, operetta 
star (married, separated immediate- 
ly). He reputedly supported each 
of his wives in the style of mistress 
for some years before he married 
them. 

Sued for Divorce. General Eric 
von Ludendorff, “the brains of old 
Paul von Hindenburg,” now active 
in Germar: Fascist politics, by Frau 
Ludendorff, daughter of a wealthy 
dairyman; in Berlin. She was said 
to have annoyed the General by in- 
cessant smoking. Frau Dr. Martha 
von Kemnitz, ultra-Fascist pub- 
licist, was mentioned last week as 
his potential fiancée. 


Sued for Divorcee O. M. Burke 
(soap mameluke) by Helen Kelly, 
successively the wife of Frank Jay 
Gould, R. H. Thomas (sugar ty- 
coon), and Prince Vlora of Albania; 
in Paris. 


Died. Sir William Corry, 67, a 
director of the Cunard Line; in Lon- 
don. Cunard and Anchor Line 
steamers carried their flags at half- 
mast. 


Died. Sir Frederick Mott, 72, 
famed British neurologist; while 
traveling from London to Birming- 
ham; of a stroke. 


Digd. Sanford Ballard Dole, 82, 
in Honolulu. (See POLITICAL NOTES.) 


Died. Onetime Deputy Veshapeli, 
of the Georgian Republic;* in Paris, 
shot by one Arphandil, a Georgian, 
who, apprehended, said: “I consider 
Veshapeli the murderer of all my 
family.” 

Died. Louis Sherry, 71; after a 
long illness, in Manhattan. When 
he conducted his restaurant at Fifth 
Ave. and 44th St., many gentle- 
men had a way of saying to him, 
“T am dining 60 tomorrow,” or 
“My daughter’s dance will be on the 
19th.” Directions would have been 
a useless insult. He knew every 
débutante, dowager, rake, banker, 
and gourmet who lived in Manhat- 
tan between 1885 and 1915. He 
chose the wines that J. P. Morgan 
offered his guests. James Hazen 
Hyde, one winter night, gave in his 


*In the Socialist Soviet Republic of 
Georgia there is manufactured silverware 
of an English pattern which is sold by 
unscrupulous dealers under a written guar- 
antee that it is “genuine Georgian.” 


restaurant a costume ball which is 
said to have been the most brilliant 
event* in the social history of the 
city. He was the son of a Vermont 
earpenter of French descent; he 
worked as a waiter in the Hotel 
Brunswick and, when the manage- 
ment discharged him, the patrons 
whom he had pleased helped him to 
start a place of his own. It is said 
that he knew by a customer’s bear- 
ing: what he would like to eat—for 
a bright eye, crepes Suzette; for a 
laggard step, Vol au Vent de Vol- 
aille a la Reine. Bolshevism, pro- 
hibition, induced him to retire. “I 
will not submit,” he said, “to hav- 
ing food thrown at my patrons.” 
He left a large estate, including a 
new restaurant and apartment hotel 
on Park Ave. and a candy store 
on Fifth Ave., in the ownership of 
which there were associated with 
him “General” T. Coleman du 
Pont and “Colonel” Benjamin Mc- 
Alpin, potent financiers. 


Died. John Diedrich Spreckeis, 
72, after week of illness; at Coro- 
nado, Calif. He was the eldest son 
of the late Claus Spreckles, who 
expanded his Philadelphia grocery 
business to control much of the 
U. S. sugar trade. The sons—John 
Diedrich, Adolph Barnard (died 
1924), Claus August (president, 
Federal Sugar Refining Co.) and 
Rudolph (spells his name “Spreck- 
les,” onetime fighter of California 
political corruption)—all went into 
the sugar business. John Diedrich. 
went furthest, developed the Pacific 
isiands sugar trade, pioneered 
transpacific shipping to carry his 
products, broadened into finance, 
philanthropic and civic activities. 


*A Louis XIV affair of such splendor 
that a prurient public demanded to know 
by what right the son of Henry B. Hyde 
(founder of the Equitable Life) enter- 


tained like an emperor. At the next 
Princeton Commencement festive graduates 
earried a three-sided transparency inscribed: 


“The Simple Life; The Strenuous Life; 
The Equitable Life.’ Finally Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes bounded into prominence 
by conducting an investigation into the 
methods of insurance concerns, which bore 
fruit in much salutory legislation. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 


Sirs: 

- . - With utmost disgust and abhorrence 
I read the account in Time of German 
Schwarz and his fiendish acts. And now 
Karl Busch rises against Americans for not 
appreciating the actions of Schwarz... . 

- .. Instead of infesting this country 
why does not Busch return to his own 
kind and live happily with Schwarz? 
America is too lenient with such persons. 

THOMAS M. MAGRUDER 

Toledo, Ohio 


Sirs: . 

- .. If I were a man, one of us [Busch 
or Craig] would most certainly need the 
services of a surgeon. 


Lon CRAIG 
Washington, D. C. 


- . . He [Busch] is positively fascinating. 
The Superman Himself is in our midst! 
Vil bet he wouldn’t even be afraid of a 
lion in the zoo, or could stand up real 
bravely and throw stones at a_ trapped 
weasel. 

He defends the needless* slaughter of 
two respectable horses in the name of art, 
by that master craftsman Schwarz. Splen- 
did! Bravo, brave Busch! .. . 

In fact I would suggest, Mr. Editor, a 
gathering together of all the Schwarzes 
and Busches and allowing them to practice 
art on one another... 


RALPH L. MARTIN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Let Mr. Busch of Madison condone the 
action of Sportsman Salm, noble fellow- 
countryman, as reported in Time, June 7, 
1926, MISCELLANY. 

Or do I wrong Mr. Busch by saying 
“fellow-countryman” ?* 


RICHARD B. Levy 

Cambridge, Mass. 

. . . 
Sirs: 

-..- You have already met the situation 
admirably by setting off Busch’s letter with 
Marlborough’s letter in parallel columns. 
The deadly parallel! Hun v. American! 
Why we went to war! 

Let no American protest at Busch’s 
blanket indictment of his own race. 


RALPH M. FARLEY 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sirs: 

At last there arises in our beloved U. S. 
a champion of the suffering of others, 
notably horses! I refer to Mr. Roger J. 
Marlborough who so eloquently gives vent 
to his feelings anent a German motion pic- 
ture director named “Schultz” (or Schwarz, 
TIME, June 7) who made two horses jump 
over a cliff and killed them in order to 
obtain pictures of their agony. It does 
all honor to the tender heart of Mr. 
Marlborough that this deed of “a _ fiend 
in human form” would not let him sleep 
until he had penned a letter to Time. 
Too bad that Mr. Marlborough didn’t de- 
velop insomnia when General Dryer 
massacred a few hundred Hindoos in cold 
blood at Amritsar, when Lord E. of K. 
starved 24,000 Boer women and children to 
death in the concentration camps of South 
Africa, when the French wantonly bom- 
barded Damascus a few times and _inci- 
dentally did away with many hundreds of 
Syrian women and children. What touching 
letters this noble soul would have written! 

CARL SUESSER 

Detroit, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I envy your Subscriber R. J. Marlbor- 
ough (Time, June 7) the honor of being 
the first in the field, and should be proud 
to shake hands with him. He may be 
quite sure that many another was wakeful 
after reading the account of the atrocious 
horse-massacre ordered by Mr. Schwarz as 
reported in TIME.... 

ANNA KINGHAM 

Gilmanton, N. H. 


*Salm is an Austrian.—Eb. 
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BOOKS 





NON-FICTION 


Nicolo, Maffeo, Marco 


The Book.* Here is retold the 
story of two ancients and a man 
of middle age who, in 1295 A. D., 
returned to their native Venice 
after an absence of 26 years, so 
changed that they had to beat 
their way into their own house 
past forgetful relatives. They 
drove doubt from their listeners’ 
minds by many changes of rich 
raiment during a banquet they 
straightway held, and by slitting 
seams of the rags they had ar- 
rived in and pouring forth heaps 
of jade, diamonds, rubies and other 
stones of the Far East. Even then 
they were not fully believed, and 
from the numbers of men and the 
distances they described, their audi- 
ences became known as “the court 
of the millions.” Until just last 
year one of the things they re- 
lated—of a sheep with great horns 
—was still regarded as_ semi- 
fabulous.t English schoolboys still 
call a dubious story a “Marco 
Polo.” 


Yet Marco was not an imagina- 
tive man. He was a shrewd mer- 
chant, businesslike. When he was 
imprisoned, fighting for Venice at 
Genoa in 1298, rather than waste 
time he employed an amanuensis 
and dictated a careful account of 
what his father (Nicolo) and uncle 
(Maffeo) and self had seen. He 
indited the script to “Emperors, 
Kings, Dukes, Marquises, Earls 
and Knights,” full knowing that 
the house of Polo would profit by 
the advertisement. Copies of this 
manuscript were made in several 
tongues, which scholars and ex- 
plorers have annotated through the 
centuries. The present volume is 
the classic translation by Scholar 
Marsden of England (1818), edited 
now with reference to the most 
modern scientific research and with 
an aim forgotten since Marsden’s 
time, in a welter of notes, namely, 
to make the Polos’ travels readable 
primarily as rare narrative. 


The Travels. Last year an air- 
plane flew from Rome to Tokyo via 
Australia in less than a month. 
The Polos had been gone from 
Venice several times that long be- 


fore they had passed through the © 


two Armenias into Mosul and 
Maredin (where they observed “a 
fountain of oil . . . good for burn- 
ing”). Thence they pushed on to 
Baudas (Bagdad), where faith once 
moved a mountain, and Persia, 
where a few could tell of three 
Magi that had brought sacred fire 
from Bethlehem in Judea. They 
traversed Kirman and _ Reobarle, 





*THE TRAVELS OF Marco PoLo—Edited 
by Manuel Komroff—Boni,  Liveright 
($3.50). 

+The U. S. brothers Roosevelt (Theo- 
dore, Kermit) collected, as everyone knows, 
specimens of Ovis poli on the Pamir Pla- 
teau last summer (Time, Oct. 12, SCIENCE). 








TRAVELER POLO 
“To Emperors, Kings, Dukes, Mar- 
quises, Earls, Knights” 


on the Tartar marches, Marco not- 
ing the wild birds and manufac- 
tures. They felt the hot wind of 
Ormus, saw antimony and zinc sub- 
limated in Kobiam. They heard of 
Aloadin, last Old Man of the 
Mountain, in Mulehet, who obtained 
youths to perform his errands of 
justice or revenge by feeding them 
hashish before and after placing 
them amid actual streams of milk 
and honey, tended by sweet houris, 
so that they thought they had 
tasted paradise and yearned to 
die.* On the elevated plain of 
Pamer (Pamir) the wild sheep 
were so numerous men built fences 
and road-markers of their heaped 
horns. . .. 


In Marco’s first book he told of 
all the regions passed through to 
reach the great Kublai Khan’s 
stately pleasure domes at Shandu 
(“Xanadu,” Shangtu), at Kanbalu 
(Peking) and _ Kin-Sai (Hang- 
Chau). 

In his second book’ he described 
the Khan’s conquests of all but all 
of Asia; his many cities, court cec- 
emonies, hundreds of wives and 
how they were chosen; his sorcer- 
ers, sagacity, tolerance, generosity; 
his tremendous hunting parties; al- 
so mentioning how he, Marco, 
served the Khan as _ investigator, 
messenger, governor; how his elders 
built a mangonel to aid a siege; 
how black stones (coal) were 
burned for fuel in Cathay; and 
explaining how the death of the 
Persian Khan’s wife afforded the 
Polos a lucky chance to get home. 

The third book told of the Khan’s 
conquest of Zipangu (Japan) and 
of all the islands and countries 
visited by the Polos on their voy- 
age home—Ceylon, Sumatra, Java; 
India (where diamonds were ob- 
tained, as Sinbad later found, by 
dropping meat into steep valleys 
whence the eagles brought it up 





*From hashishin, as the Old Man's fol- 
lowers were called, comes “assassin.” 
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preciously encrusted); Madagascar 
(where flew rukhs [rocs?] huge 
enough to prey on_ elephants); 
Zanzibar (where the_ elephants 
were made drunk with wine before 
battle). 

In the last book he told of the 
Khan’s northern dominions and the 
sunless Russian marches where 
men traveled the snow and ice on 
wheelless chariots drawn by great 
dogs. 

The Significance. Marco, note 
again, was not imaginative; he 
wrote for princes, for profit. His 
dying words were, “I have not told 
half that I saw.” And his observa- 
tions are continually receiving 
modern indorsement. His journal 
of the world’s first great exploring 
party is appropriately republished 
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in the year that terrestrial explora- 
tion was completed by polar Polos 
in a ship designed and flown by 
another Italian.* 


FICTION 
Birds 


INNOCENT BirDS—T. F. Powys— 
Knopf ($2.50). Readers will wonder 
whether Author Powys could have 
been aware of the U. S. interpre- 
tation that might be put upon his 
title. Probably not; Author Powys 
is, though an ironist, himself an in- 
nocent. Yet U. S. slang was never 
more expressive than on this acci- 
dental occasion. The scene is the 
English croft of Madder; the story, 
a frail, obscure network of the sex 
impulses, superstitions and avarice 
of incredibly primitive creatures. 
There is Mr. Bugby, who buys 
“The Silent Woman” because of 
the sinister coincidence that suc- 
cessive keepers of that tavern were 
speedily widowed. There is Maud 
Chick, an imbecile girl longing to 
have a baby, whom Mr. Bugby 
avoids after one experience; and 
Polly Wimple, prim Miss Pet- 
tifer’s maid whom he does not 
avoid, to her great cost. A cor- 
morant, far from the sea, that 
flaps and roosts arbitrarily at dusk 
whenever anything especially mor- 
bid or malicious is about to take 
place, is an apt metaphor for a 
shadowy flight of the author’s im- 
agination which is inconsequential 
beside other of his masterly stories 
(The Left Leg, Black Bryony, Mr. 
Tasker’s nee 


On Going White 


FLIGHT—W alter 
($2.50). The foremost Negro novel- 
ist shows light-colored Negresses 


White—Knopf 


that “going white” is not worth 
the candle. The education of au- 
burn-haired Mimi Daquin by her 
wistfully intelligent father is a 
lesson in race tolerance and dignity. 
Her free-love child and disillusion- 
ment by an educated lover teach 
moral courage to young theorists 
and at the same time demonstrate 
to white readers that sex morals 
are not so innocently casual among 
Negroes as Mr. Sherwood Ander- 
son and other people think. Even 
Harlem, so-called cultural capital 
of the Negro, is not above scandal- 
mongering. Mimi leaves it to be- 
come a downtown modiste, a white 
girl. Her looks and ability soon 
bring success and a suitor, a white, 
amiable young financier whose im- 
portunity will not hear honest 
Mimi’s tragic secret. They marry. 
He never knows. But in the end 
she flees for the warmth and color 
of .her own kind. The author’s 
style and inspiration being rather 
conventional, interest in his book 
will depend largely upon the read- 
er’s concern with racial problems. 


° ° 


“Most Blatant’’ 


MANTRAP—Sinclair Lewis—Har- 
court, Brace ($2). For the moment 
laying aside the loaded knouts with 
which he has scourged Main Street, 


*Colonel Umberto Nobile of the Norge. 


Babbitt and the medical profession, 
Castigator Lewis now swings a 
cutting quirt upon upholders of 
“the most blatant of all American 
myths,” namely, Roughing It Like 
a He-Man in the North Woods. 
The chief culprit is round, thick, 
heartily self-satisfied E. Wesson 
Woodbury, village fat-boy grown 
up to hosiery sales-manager, who 
back-slaps his tired little lawyer- 
friend Ralph Prescott into taking 
a canoe trip to Mantrap Landing, 
upper Canada, and then bully- 
rags him for a tenderfoot after 
flies, rain, solitude have dispelled 
the jimmy-pipe dream. 


Trader Joe Easter of Mantrap 
turns up, the genuine article in 
quiet He-Men, and it really looks as 
though the Castigator were going 
to take a few last slashes at E. 
Wesson Woodbury and finish the 
story in unparalleled Open Spaces 
style. Prescott curses his bum- 
bling tormentor, quits him and goes 
off with sympathetic Joe Easter. 
Joe philosophizes with winning rus- 
ticity, curbs wild nature with hand- 
some ease and is quite touching 
about his young wife, a¢écity mani- 
cure-girl regenerated by Nature. 

But never fear. Castigator Lew- 
is is too full of important més- 
sages for mankind to let even this 
slender opportunity escape him. 
Joe’s little Alverna is soon revealed 
in her true cosmetics—an incor- 
rigible, shallow flirt, bored stiff by 
Joe’s backwoodsmanhood. She 
tempts Prescott until he has to 
run away to save his honor; then 
she overtakes him and completes 
the seduction. The runaways are 
pursued through the wilderness by 
a forest fire and Joe Easter, the 
fire hanging back just far enou ph 
to make an impressive setting 
some sterling heroics by Joe FF sid 
he catches up. Joe has been cleaned 
out by tricky Indians and now of- 
fers 1) to save his good friend 
Prescott from foolish Alverna; 2) 
to commit suicide. After a pro- 
tracted love-feast, the two men ship 
Alverna back to Minneapolis, and 
splendid Joe then pretends to get 
drunk so that Prescott will see 
what a mistake it would be to take 
him to New York and introduce 
him to cultured friends. 


All told, the book is rather a 
mediocre feat for the celebrated 
scorner of average men, literary 
grace, Pulitzer Prizes. The flay- 
ing of E. Wesson Woodbury may 
spoil a great many people’s sum- 
mer vacations, but far more malice 
could have been wrought, and more 
sales made, if the ending had not 
been so tediously dragged out. Af- 
ter paddling far up the stream of 
U. S. literature, Mr. Lewis has idly 
turned his canoe and shot some un- 
exciting rapids. 


The facilities of TimE’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 
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